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FARMING POOR LAND? 





ARE YOU STILL 


























E just can’t resist whenever an op- 


economically? Largely the problem is 
portunity affords to impress the 


necessarily a local and individual one, 
overwhelming importance of rich and the methods and practices applied 

‘| land to Southern farmers, and farmers ap BE Nt oy i must be adjusted to fit each farm; but, 
| everywhere, for that matter, The problem es ee ve ‘ i} as is brought out in our ‘‘Diversifica- 
of bringing the rural South into its own is tion and Independence’’ article this 

a big, many-sided one—a problem requir- week, the farmer who would have rich 
ing plenty of straight thinking and hard land quickest and at least expense must 

The larger picture.is of a. South Carolina field of 100.acres that made 100 


work; of education and training for the | pushels of corn per acre; the smaller, a North Carolina field of 29 acres |. At’ Once adopt the plan of at least 


a : seinen : p stte > that made 2400 bushels. Such extremely large yields may not be practicable, 1: = 7 ee 

coming ge neration,; of better methods of | putwe must practically double our present average if we are to make our one soil-improving crop for each non- 

buying and selling; of a more adequate | farm operations pay.’ -soil-improving crop grown and _ sold. 
When -this has been done, and not be- 


system of rural credits. 
fore, the foundation will have been laid for an enduring system of 
agriculture. 


-What-does this mean? Simply that we, each and every one, must 
see to it, beginning this year, that every possible acre is kept busy 
winter-and. summer growing soil-building crops. If all your 1914 
cotton fields that are to be in cultivated crops this year are now 
covered. with crimson clover, bur clover.or vetch; if all your lands 
now in oats or other small grain-are. to.grow.peas, -beans. or clover 
following the’ grain; and_ if .-peas, beans 
Page or peanuts. are to be planted. in all your 

4 | corm middles .this summer, then you're 
on the highroad .to rich lands, big yields, 
and maximum -profits. If not,—well, frank- 
ly, you’re falling - short: of »your oppor- 
tunities. 














But after all has been said, we doubt if any phase of-the problem is of 
more vital importance than that of applying: generally. over. the South 
the knowledge that will make our lands rich and enable us to double 
and treble present yields. We have said before; and we believe it is 
worth repeating, that ‘‘no country with a rich soil, if owned by the men 
who till it, is ever in danger of serious financial loss or business calami- 
ty.’ On the other hand, a land of gullied fields and impoverished soils 
is always a land of low yields, of. tumble-down, inadequate farm: build- 
ings, poor schools, bad. roads, and.a gener- ; 
ally down-at-the-heel attitude toward com- 


DON’T FAIL: TO READ— 
a betterment and progress of every Bagi Dries es ied Mee 2: 
_" Have a Farmers’ Club in Every Com- 

munity z A ; : 11 
How Mecidenbure “County Got Full 
Value for Its Cotton Seed . .. . 
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This problem of getting and keeping rich 
land is a fundamental one—a problem upon 
the intelligent solution of which rests in 


very large measure the individual success With the coming of: the New Year, think 


PPAR ATES RMT in RE 


and well being of every man dependent upon 
the soil for a living. Until we tackle this 
problem with a determination to win, with 
the intelligently applied. information that 
will enable us to double our. present aver- 
age yields, we need expect no great and 
permanent advance -in Southern agricul- 
ture. 


How shall we make our lands ‘rich and 
keep them so? What are the steps we can 
and must take to do this most quickly and 





North Carolina Stock Breeders Meet . 
ra eee gg tw 
Some Papers We Recommend’... . 
Ten Health Commandments for the New 

Year. a 
The Negro sail Menthe Faron Life Brut 
The Soil-Building Farmer Is the Man 

Who Wins. . : 
What Is Selected Seed Csi Worth 7 > : 
What Is YourIncome? ..... . 








over -these things, Mr. Progressive Farmer. 
Has not. the time come when you can no 
longer afford to* be a -poor-land farmer— | 
when -you can no-longer afford to work an 
acre of land for fifteen bushels of oats or 
corn or one-half bale of cotton? . If you 
agree, then we suggest that never again 
will there: be a better time than right 
now for beginning the changed system 
which will make such yields a thing of the 
past. 
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ge ge Maman sg -— one new a 4 a re, wn 
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asses and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
REE as per Plan 401 we will send you Without date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 
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Farther Cost this manificent, full-size artistic Each Advertiser's Reliability Guaranteed 

60-Pc. Embossed China Dinner Set. E WILL positive!y make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also hundreds result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 

of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 

Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens,Wearing Apparel, Etc, This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 

to select from, or we will pay you Large Cash Commissions, Mable business houses and their a but in any case = ger > 
sry: th) lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 

Direct Sales Plan ea. 


The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
Is so simple and easy, any one without experience can under- to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
stand it. Wedon't try to sell YOU anything. We want you toin- after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
troduce our groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and pleased millions advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
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We Prepay The F reight : ih = eS Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
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THE PURE FOOD CO any reader sends us on the subject “More and Bette 
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stamp orga post card is your only expense to try our plan. Write tod: 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 


147 West Pearl St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. | each of the three next letters that 


we publish, no matter how short. 





“Farm Implements and Machinery” 


: : é —Feb 6. 
Following are the lists of subjects on - nite! 


a : : “Live at Home”—February 20. 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
ou. Pe our gether with the dates by which they For these Specials we offer a cash 


should be mailed us: prize of $5 for the best letter received 


2 . e 
, - Subsect—“Growing and Saving Soil Fer- from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
tility: Fill Your Soil With Humus; second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
, Avoid Gullying; Save Manures; Don’t 


Burn Trash.” Mail articles by Jan- best, and regular space rates for all 
That mill ought to be yours, (= uary 13, other articles we publish. For these 
grinding out big profitsfor you. & pues Mail articles in envelopes marked “Specials” articles should be mailed 
You are tired of hauling your \&~ é “Diversification Contest,” care of The at least two weeks before date of is- 
wheat away off to mill, or paying ae Progressive Farmer. sue—preferably three weeks. 
big prices for foreign made flour. So 
are your neighbors, who would welcome your ‘ 
putting ina mill, yourself, or going - with sheate ; : 
on a co-operative proposition so much needed in oe 
cur community. hece's gnod arenes fa tilling LIVE IN A WIDE-AWAKE NEIGHBORHOOD 
our. And the most money is made with the big ae! ha 
money-making little mill wonder, the 











HAT you want to do, Mr. Progressive But where all are keen for progress, 


e ” De BS | ‘ a . : Reader, is to live in a waked-up how it helps you individually and every 
ide et PA, Arve) ; neighborhood—a neighborhood where you other individual man, 

; y% f UWOAA VY Ge Bea: will find the most determined, hearty, If everybody in your neighborhood is 

SELF-CONTAINED - . 5 thorough-going pulling-together for ev- interested in better stock, it is easy to 

Fiour MIL i ery form of progress—for better schools, join together and get it. If everybody in 

better roads, better marketing methods, your neighborhood is using better tools, 

a whole big long system mill condensed into one small : coéperative buying, rural telephones, ru- your local merchant will keep a better 

case. Makes high as 50 bbls. finest roller patent flour bas : ral free delivery, better health condi- supply on hand. If everybody gets in- 

a day, besides feed stuffs. Requires very little capital, ig jo : tions and everything else that goes to terested in painting farm houses, it will 

power, or attention to run it. No previous milling ex~- * ‘ help the individual community. You be easy to club together and buy paints 

ees Nemes: Tire Sow for cas tree weok, The : : want to live in a neighborhood where cheaper. If everybody gets interested in 
tory of a Wonderful Flour Mill’’ with plans, estimates, Pen eel are MiaTAIe SGRine Aa i ee ier PRR te, i : ral 

and letters from the owners of these plants you see ‘ 3 there is , een, friendly rivalry as to who farmers institutes, you can have bigger 

here and others, telling how it is making money for shall have the finest crops, the best kept and better meetings and more enthus- 

them and will make money for you. We start you ; : fields, the prettiest homes, the most up- iasm, If all the farmer fathers get in- 

right with our free sales helps. Not only will the . to-date farming equipment and machin- terested in Boys’ Corn Glubs, it’s easier 

*“*Midget” be a good big payer for you, but a “4 ery, and the most labor-saving conven- to get one started to help your own boys 

great benefit to your community. Iron-clad ee iences for the farm women. along. If everybody is interested in do- 

guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Write today. ee Ah, there’s joy in living in such a ing better farming, you will get great 

ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO.., Inc. ae Sd 2 community. Every wide-awake, enter- advantages in talking with one another 

7 bie as 2 prising, reading farmer helps every oth- and exchanging experiences and ideas. 

840 TRUST BLDG., OWENSBORO, KY. ae oS : & er enterprising, wide-awake farmer in In short, if everybody is trying to do 

me a the community, and the more there are his best, you simply get more fire, en- 

of them in the neighborhood, the better thusiasm, ‘‘git-up-and-git’’—just as two 

it is for everybody. You can’t get good horses have a wild keen joy in racing 

work out of any team if half the mules with each other that they could never 

pull and half don’t. So you can’t get feel in running alone. 

good results out of any scheme of coép- If you want to have a _ progressive 

eration in your neighborhood if half of neighborhood, the very first thing for you 

the farmers are waked up and pulling to do is to make it 


a reading neighbor- 
together and the other half are not. hood, 


And the time to do it is now, 

















W E HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 


subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can -find 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and 

: es letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
Known and recognized from Ocean to Ocean as being the in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
only and proper method of draining the farm properly is saved until it is most seasonable. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
without the aid of ditches. This special type of tile man- ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
ufactured only by cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 
THE ORI AL NCR E WORKS, Oriental, N.C. ae ae nshis subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and t t 
Estimates and prices cheerfully furnished upon lication. y yrite elly an e nt, and not expec 

P ly pen 680 immediate publication. And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 


. ri articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 
When writing to advertisers say: ‘“‘I am writing you as an advertiser in we receive, , : = 

The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 

ing it carvies.’’ 


space for. 
we also hold 
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fe Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 





R. FELIX Williams, the young 

Georgia farmer, says he grew 
two bales of cotton per acre last year 
and we know a Mississippi farmer— 
a scientific, book-farmer—who grew 
135 bales on 90 acres. These men did 
not lose money on cotton, even last 
year. Mr. Williams does not seem to 
have been compelled to put all his 
land in cotton simply because he 
could grow two bales to the acre. He 
produced two bales to the acre and 
made more money at seven and one- 
half cents a pound than the man 
who produced an average yield would 
have made had he received 35 cents 
a pound. He did it by good farming, 
one item of which is running a butter 
dairy. 

x Ok OK 

When we cease looking for a crop 
to take the place of cotton and begin 
looking for a rational system of farm- 
ing, including livestock feeding and 
permanent soil improvement, then 
will the star of hope for better times 
truly have risen. 

There is no crop that will take the 
place of cotton, for it is the best field 
crop known to the agricultural world 
when grown on a rational basis of 
permanent agriculture, which means 
that at least two-thirds of the culti- 
vated land must be devoted to soil- 
improving and food-producing crops. 

a ar 


It is true that the human food in a 
bushel of corn or other grain exceeds 
several times the value of the human 
food which a beef steer, or even a 
dairy cow, can produce from this 
bushel of grain; and if this told the 
whole story, we would have no use 
for livestock in feeding the human 
family. But legumes, which are nec- 
essary to maintaining soil fertility, so 
that the land will produce the grains, 
have no human food value; neither 
can we feed the grass and other 
roughage on the farm to man. Hence, 
livestock are a necessity in any sys- 
tem of permanently successful agri- 
culture, because they furnish the best 
method of obtaining the largest prof- 
its and best results from these crops 
which must be grown or our lands 
will cease to produce the grains and 
other human foods. 

* Ok 

The best reason why livestock are 
necessary in any permanently suc- 
cessful system of agriculture is that 
to maintain soil fertility, or to build 
it up economically, we must grow le- 
gumes, and livestock are necessary 
to enable us to market or dispose of 
these legume crops with the best and 
inost profitable results. 





Measuring Corn 


NORTH CAROLINA reader 

writes: “In speaking of yields of 
corn throughout this locality, far- 
mers call a measured bushel of corn 
on the ear a bushel, regardless of 
weight. Is this customary through- 
out the South?” 

We feel quite certain this is not 
customary in the South, because we 
have never come in contact with it. 
So far as we know, 56 pounds of 
shelled corn, or 70 pounds of ear corn, 
is a bushel in the South, as it is else- 
where. 

A “barrel” of corn, however, has 
different meanings in different parts 
of the South, in some sections mean- 
ing five bushels of shelled corn and 
in other sections a bushel of corn in 
the shucks. Moreover, while it is 
customary to store corn in the shuck 
m the South, and what is sold lo- 
cally to neighbors and in the adja- 





cent small towns-is sold in the shuck, 
still, we can find no agreement as to 
what a bushel of corn in the shuck 
weighs. Most men we have asked 
have answered 72 pounds; but if it 
takes 70 pounds of shucked ear corn 
to make a bushel, it certainly takes 
more than 72 pounds of unshucked 
corn to make a bushel. 





Taking Care of Manure 


READER wants to know how to 

take care of stable manure re- 
moved from the dairy barn every 
day, when the fields are too wet to 
haul out the manure as made. He 
says he has been thinking of a shed 
under which to store the manure, 
and wants to know whether it 
should be “planked up all around or 
just an open shed.” 

If sufficient material is used to take 
up the liquid manure, then an open 
shed, with a roof to protect from 
rain and prevent leaching, may be 
used; but if the manure is left long 
under this shed, it may lose consid- 
erable nitrogen into the air, unless 
livestock are allowed to run over 
the manure and keep it tramped 
down. If this be done there will not 
be great loss from cow manure, -un- 
less left for a long time, especially 
if some ground phosphate rock is 
mixed with the manure as put in 
the shed. 

A shed with a concrete basin has 
the advantage of holding any liquid 
manure or urine run into it, and will 
also permit of the use of water to 
prevent too rapid fermentation and 
loss of nitrogen, but the cost is 
much greater and where it is prac- 
ticable to get the manure on the 
fields soon after being made an or- 
dinary shed does very well, if suffi- 
cient bedding is used to take up the 
liquid portion of the manure. 





Feed for Finishing Steers 


TENNESSEE reader has 25 head 

of 900-pound steers that are now 
running in stalk fields, with peavines 
and green rye pasture; but which he 
wishes to feed for 60 to 90 days after 
Christmas. The feeds available are 
30 tons of peavine hay, 10 tons of red 
clover hay, and a small quantity of 
sheaf oats and shocked sorghum, and 
corn at 80 cents a bushel and cotton- 
seed meal at $30 a ton. 

Owing to the high price of corn, 
it is a difficult problem to make a 
suitable ration out of these feeds, at 
a cost which is likely to make the 
feeding profitable. For roughage we 
advise feeding the sheaf oats and 
shocked sorghum in such quantity as 
will give the cattle some of one or 
the other during the entire feeding 
period. In addition we would advise 
giving all the peavine hay or clover 
hay the cattle will clean up, feeding 
twice a day. 

Since this man has a good corn 
crusher and the corn available is in 
the shuck, we suggest crushing corn, 
cob and shuck if the mill will do this 
and it can be done without too great 
cost. If this is done we suggest feed- 
ing equal parts by weight of this 
corn, cob and shuck meal and cotton- 
seed meal. 

If there were a larger supply of 
sorghum and sheaf oats, so half the 
roughage might be from this class of 
feeds, or if the rye pasture is still 
available, we are inclined to risk de- 
pending on cottonseed meal alone for 
the concentrates; but since the 
roughage must be largely cowpea or 
red clover hay the ration would be 


so high in protein if only cottonseed 
meal is used that we are almost forc- 
ed to use some corn, although we 
fear its price is so high that the feed- 
ing cannot be made profitable. If 
this man only had silage, what a 
splendid chance he would have for 
profitable feeding with the legume 
hays on hand and cottonseed meal. 
For a short feeding period of 60 days 
we feel inclined, as stated, to depend 
on cottonseed meal alone for concen- 
trates, unless some feed rich in carbo- 
hydrates can be obtained cheaper than 
the price, 80 cents a bushel, quoted 
for corn. If this is done the steers 
should be watched carefully and if 
they do well the cottonseed meal may 
be continued for not to exceed 90 
days, using probably not over six 
or seven pounds of meal per day per 
steer. 

If hulls are available it might pay 
to consider the selling of a small 
part of the legume hay and buying a 
few hulls, but this will only be found 
advisable in case the clover hay will 
sell for its usual high price in the 
South, the hulls can be bought cheap, 
and the farm is located near a rail- 
road station. If the mixture of equal 
parts by weight of corn, cob and 
shuck meal and cottonseed méal is 
used, probably about a pound and a 
quarter for every 100 pounds of the 
weight of the cattle, given in two 
equal daily feeds, will be sufficient 
when they are on full feed. 


WHAT IS SELECTED SEED CORN 
WORTH? 


The Individual Sample, Excellence of 
Variety, and Care and Intelligence 
in Growing and Selection Are Fac- 
tors to Be Considered 


READER wishes to know “what 

is a fair price for seed corn, every 
ear of which has been tested for 
germination?” 

There is “seed corn and seed corn,” 
and hence a very great difference in 
“fair prices.” Seed corn, “every ear 
of which has been tested for germi- 
nation,” is worth more than the same 
kind of corn which has not been 
tested, if every ear showing less than 
a certain definite high per cent of 
germination has been thrown out or 
rejected. But even such tested corn, 
if crib-selected, may not be worth 
as much as another seed corn se- 
lected in the field and not tested for 
germination. Again, seed corn se- 
lected in the field and tested for ger- 
mination may not be worth as much 
as other seed corn which is merely 
crib-selected, provided this crib- 
selected corn was grown from corn 
that has been properly field-selected 
for several generations. 

To produce first-class seed corn 
requires much intelligent work, cov- 
ering a long series of years, just as 
good “seed stock” among pure-bred 
animals is the result of long years 
of intelligent selection, breeding and 
feeding. 

Seed corn that has been selected 
in the field, grown from field-selected 
seed for several generations, and 
then every ear tested for germina- 
tion, is much better worth five dol- 
lars a bushel than ordinary crib- 
selected seed corn is worth one dol- 
lar a bushel. Crib-selected seed corn 
grown from crib-selected seed, even 
though it be tested for germination, 
is worth very little more than corn 
of the same general market quality, 
except the added cost of doing the 
crib selection and the testing for 
germination, and, as stated, for such 
corn $2 a bushel might easily be a 
larger price than $5 for seed corn 
selected in the field for several gen- 
erations. On the other hand, there 
are other entirely different matters 
which also go far towards fixing the 
value of seed corn. Some varieties, 





even if merely crib-selected, might, 
for a given locality and soil, be worth 
more than some other varieties, al- 
though these had been field-selected 
for a number of years. A variety 
of corn that has taken high rank 
in tests extending over a series of 
years and at a number of the ex- 
periment stations in neighboring 
states is likely to be a good variety; 
but, other things being equal, a va- 
riety showing high yields for a num- 
ber of years as near as possible to 
the point where it is to be planted 
is most’ desirable. To move seed 
corn a distance from east to west 
is less objectionable than to move it 
the same distance from north to 
south, but generally speaking the 
nearer home seed corn can be ob- 
tained, making a less radical change 
in soil and climate, the better the 
yield will be the first year or two, 
While this is most certainly true, it 
is also true that seed corn of a good 
variety that has been carefully se- 
lected for a number of years, ai- 
though brought from a _ distance, 
may be worth more than a less dee 
sirable variety grown near home. 


In short, the value of seed corn 
depends on the excellence of the va- 
riety, the care and intelligence with 
which it has been grown and selected, 
as well as on the individual sample 
under consideration, even though 
this may have been tested for ger- 
mination. It is, therefore, impossi- 
ble to state a “fair price for seed 
corn, every ear of which has been 
tested for germination,” without 
knowing more of the corn. It may 
be worth anywhere from $1.50 to $5 
or more a bushel. 


It is also well to remember that 
it may be profitable to pay a much 
larger price for a small quantity of 
good seed corn, with which to plant 
a seed patch for producing seed for 
the general crop next year, than 
would be advisable to pay for seed 
corn for a large acreage. But the 
quantity of seed required to plant an 
acre of corn is so small, and the in- 
creased yield per acre required to 
pay a large difference in the cost of 
seed is so small, that no one can 
afford to use inferior seed, because 
of any reasonable increased cost for 
good seed corn. 





Silage, Corn and Cottonseed Meal for 
Horses and Mules 


P Spiraea says: “I have plenty 
of silage and not much corn. For 
horses and mules, through the wins 
ter when they are not doing active 
work, what do you think of feeding 
silage, cottonseed meal and some 
corn? With two pounds ef cottons 
seed meal a day, how much silage 
and corn should they have? I have 
some pea hay and will feed a little 
each day, but must save corn, for I 
have little of it.” 


We would give such pea hay as 
the supply on hand will warrant, and 
then give the idle horses and mules 
about all the silage they will eat up 
clean twice a day. If the silage is 
good and made from well matured 
and well eared corn, those horses 
and mules doing no work should 
keep in good condition with two 
pounds each per day of corn and 
cottonseed meal, and probably most 
of them may keep up on the cotton- 
seed meal without the corn. For 
animals doing some work we would 
prefer to reduce the silage to about 
half or two-thirds the quantity 
given the idle ones and increase the 
pea hay and corn, the latter to the 
extent necessary to keep them in the 
condition required. 


Of course, none but good silage 
made from well matured corn and 
free from mold or other damagé 
should be fed to horses and mules. 




























































































































































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Reinforcing Stable Manure 


ROM Louisiana: 
that you refer to the use of phos- 
phate and potash in connection with 


“T have noticed 


horse stable manure, and I would 
like to know the proportions to use 
on my garden, which has had a good 
deal of manure for the past five 
years, but no acid phosphate or pot- 
ash?” 

I have referred to the fact that in 
my home garden I cover the soil 
thickly in the fall with manure, and 
in spring add a fertilizer containing 
eight per cent phosphoric acid and 
10 per cent potash, since my sandy 
soil needs the potash. In your sec- 
tion the best authorities have stated 
that potash is not needed. This mat- 
ter of reinforcing stable manure 
with acid phosphate was first dem- 
onstrated by Dr. Thorne at the Ohio 
Experiment station, Wooster, Ohio, 
where he found that the addition of 
as little as 40°pounds of acid phos- 
phace to a ton of stable manure 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
the manure. It is probable that you 
can get the Ohio bulletin on this sub- 
ject on application. 

For garden purposes I would pre- 
fer to use 100 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate to the ton of manure. 
I apply it in the spring after the 
manure has lain on the surface all 
winter, so that all the manure gets 
some of it, and for the perfection 
of our garden crops it is important 
to have a large proportion of phos- 
phoric acid. 





Standard Varieties of Vegetables 


ERTAIN varieties of all the vege- 

tables grown have through years 
of testing proved their value, and 
have become the standard varieties. 
Every season the seedsmen issue 
beautiful catalogs, and always have 
some new things that are claimed to 
be in advance of the old standard va- 
rieties. Some of these may prove 
good and become standard, while 
others will soon disappear, having 
not shown their superiority. The 
gardener who is in love with his work 
will always trust his crops to the old 
standard varieties, while he may test 
some of the novelties in a small way. 
I do this every year, and sometimes 
get a valuable new thing, and just as 
often get something that I drop after 
the first season. 

Varieties are often sent out as new 
when they are simply new names 
given to old and well known varie- 
ties, and there are men in the seed 
business who are guilty of doing this 
very thing. Hence it is important.to 
deal with seedsmen of established 
reputation, who will not risk the rep- 
utation they have acquired by doing 
any of the tricks that bring disrepute 
on some. 

In getting seed for the garden for 
the coming year get the best only, 
and from the best sources, and de- 
pend on it that if you buy seed be- 
cause ofa low price you will be pret- 
ty sure to get poor seed or seed from 
inferior stocks. The price of the seed 
bears a small proportion to the value 
of a good crop, while the price of the 
low-priced seed bears a larger pro- 
portion to the value of the poor crop. 

I have often told inquirers where 
there are good firms that will sell 
them really good seed, and I have 
also often been told that these firms 
charge so high for their seed, and the 
writers want to get them cheaper. 
Cheap or rather low-priced garden 
seed or seed of any sort specially low 
in price are low because of inferior 
quality, and are the dearest things 
the gardener can buy. The difference 
between a first-class crop of the best 
type of the vegetables desired and the 
inferior crop grown from low-priced 
seed is enough to pay many times 
over the difference in the cost of the 
seed. 





When I buy garden seed I buy from 
houses that I have confidence in and 
that I believe will send the best in 
their power, and it is very rare that I 
am disappointed in the result; while 
I often read accounts of men who 
have been cheated in garden seed, I 
at once conclude that they were 
cheated because they were expecting 
low-priced seed to prove good. 

There is one class of garden seed I 
never use. These are the seed sent 
out by Congressmen as taffy to their 
constituents. When they send me 
the little packages I give them to the 
sparrows. They can make better use 
of them than I can. 

In preparing for next spring’s gar- 
den make out your list of seed and 
order early so that the order can be 
promptly filled before the stock of 
some kinds runs down. In every sea- 
son there are some kinds of seed 
which have made a poor crop the sea- 
son before, and late in the selling sea- 
son these may get scarce. 

I make out my entire order of seed 


from weevils? 


potash. But if you plant again after 
soy beans, use acid phosphate heavi- 
ly, and the potash you have previous- 
ly used may suffice. 

But it would be better to plant in 
another place and give the potatoes 
800 pounds of acid phosphate and 
400 pounds of cottonseed meal, which 
will furnish all the nitrogen needed 
and some potash. Or if you can get 
tobacco stems at a fair price, use 
them liberally in the furrows, as they 
have over eight per cent of potash, 
and then reduce the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal. 





Keeping Insects from Seed Wheat 


ROM Virginia: “Will you please 
tell how to keep seed wheat free 
I do not believe that 
half my wheat came up, as it was 
so badly weevil eaten.” 

I have frequently told how to de- 
stroy weevils in wheat by the use 
of carbon bi-sulphide placed in a pan 
on top the wheat in a closed box. 
The seedsmen keep seed free from 
insects by scattering moth balls all 
through the sacks. But if live insects 
appear, it is better to use the carbon 
bi-sulphide, one pint for each 100 
bushels of grain. Set on top the 
grain and closed up, it will rapidly 





maker: 


at the top and cut it up. 
It is like wet cement. 


before it makes it better. 
down by the traffic.” 





BEGIN DRAGGING THE ROADS NOW 





Bie cheapest good roads maker ever invented is the drag. 
impassable roads in February and March, begin dragging them now. Send 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a free 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 321, “Split Log Drag on Earth Roads.” Also de- 
mand that your Legislature make proper provision for paying farmers for drag- 
ging roads. Here is the gospel of road dragging as given in a single paragraph 
by Mr. D. Ward King, inventor of the now celebrated split log good roads 


“It’s not the water that falls on your roads that does the harm, but the 
water that stays on it. After you grade your road the surface is still composed 
of porous dirt. This absorbs water. Either you drive at one side or you drive 

You know the kind of mud you find ina hog wallow. 
You could fashion a water-proof vessel from it. 
same fine dirt is found on a traveled. road. 
like a long basin, holding the water, later hardening into a rough, humpy sur- 
face. Drag the road after a rain and you spread a thin layer of this fine dirt 
over the surface and it is beaten down. 
put on another layer which is also packed down. 
while you will have a road, higher in the middle than on the sides and covered 
with an 18-inch or 2-foot smooth, hard crown that will shed all water. 
a simple drag is the only suggestion yet made that will not make a road worse 
Never drag up more at one time than can be packed 


If you don’t want 


This 


If it is not dragged after rains it is 


Drag it after the next rain and you 
Keep this up and after a 


Using 








for the season the first thing after 
Christmas, for there are some things, 
like early peas for instance, which 
will soon be wanted for planting, and 
it is a saving in cost and in transpor- 
tation ‘expense to get all you will 
need at once. I will shortly publish a 
list of varieties of garden vegetables 
that I have found best. Not that I 
will give a full list of standard vege- 
table varieties, but simply such as 
have made good and on which I rely 
in my garden. With some things it 
will be a matter of individual taste, 
and some experienced men may dif- 
fer from my choice, but I am sure 
that the list I propose giving here 
will be a useful guide to the inexper- 
ienced gardener. 





Fertilizing Irish Potatoes 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

have a piece of land on which I 
have grown Irish potatoes for sev- 
eral years, following them with corn 
and soy beans. The potatoes grow 
a tremendous top, but make small 
potatoes. Will you advise me what 
is the best fertilizer to use?” 


Growing potatoes year after year 
on the same land is not a good prac- 
tice. Evidently with the soy beans 
and the fertilizer you used, you got 
too large a percentage of nitrogen, 
as shown by the large tops, and too 
little phosphoric acid and potash in 
proportion to the nitrogen. What 
you need is a large percentage of 
phosphate and potash, and this year 
it will be hardly possible to get the 


evaporate and the fumes’ will sink 
through the mass and kill all insects. 
If more hatch out, the process may 
have to be repeated. Keep all fire 
from it, as the fumes will explode, 
even from a cigar. We have told 
about this a great many times, but 
farmers do not seem to read closely, 
and every now and then the same 
question comes in. 





Sweet Clover Again 


HAVE been very much amused 
at the uneasiness of some of my 
friends in the North over what I 


have said about sweet clover, Meli- 
lotus Alba. My old friend Joe Wing 
writes a long letter about its value, 
and Mr. Root, the bee man from 
Medina, Ohio, writes that he has 
been informed that I am opposed to 
sweet clover as a forage plant, and 
then goes on to write a long letter 
in regard to its great value as a for- 
age crop and bee pasture. 

Now all this uneasiness is wasted, 
for I have never said that sweet 
clover has no value, for it is cer- 
tainly valuable in the North and on 
certain lime lands in the South. All 
I have said is that here, and in most 
of the South, we do not need it. The 
Melilotus is a biennial plant, and so 
far as forage and soil improvement 
are concerned, we can do more with 
cowpeas, soy beans and crimson clo- 
ver, and can do it more rapidly than 
with the sweet clover. In northern 
Ohio, where crimson clover does not 
winter safely, and where cowpeas do 
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not make the growth they do with 
us, the sweet clover has doubtless 
great value. 

As I have before said, during the 
past summer, in riding along the 
roads near here, I saw a rank growth 
of the sweet clover all along the 
roadside, and in a field where cattle 
were pasturing it lined every ditch 
bank with a tall growth in bloom, 
and none of the cattle were touching 
it. Doubtless they would have learned 
to eat it had they not had plenty of 
grass, but the fact was that they 
allowed it to grow up five feet or 
more tall and bloom without ever 
finding out that it was good feed. 
If cowpeas or crimson clover had 
beerr growing on the ditch banks, 
the cattle would surely have eaten 
them. They simply had not discov- 
ered that the sweet clover was good 
to eat, and needed to be educated to 
it. 

Now I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to anyone sowing sweet clover 
in sections where they cannot do as 
much as we can with the annual 
legumes, and sewhat I have said is 
that I cannot see that here we need it. 





Fall and Winter Cabbage 


ROM South Carolina: “I have a 

nice lot of cabbage plants set in 
October, but the cold spell hurt 
them very much. Some claim that 
cultivating the soil is not right, as 
the loose soil lets in the cold air. I 
have never before tried to make cab- 
bage head in December and January, 
and do not know whether to con- 
tinue to work them or not?” 

I do not know what sort of cab- 
bage plants you set in October, but 
that was rather too late for fall 
heading. For fall and winter cab- 
bage I set the plants in late August, 
and cultivate rapidly. It is a com- 
mon practice to set early Wakefield 
plants for spring heading in Novem- 
ber. These are set either on the 
side of heavily manured beds or in 
open furrows made in the beds, and 


_the plants set deep enough to cover 


the stems, the tender part, for if the 
stems are bursted by frost, they will 
not head well. These plants will 
head in March or April, according to 
climate. You can get still plenty of 
these plants from advertisers in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Sowing Alfalfa 


ROM Virginia: “I have just turned 

under a sod of alfalfa three years 
old, as the bluegrass had about 
taken possession. I intend to reseed 
this land to alfalfa in the spring, and 
expect to lime the land before sow- 
ing. Would you advise putting the 
lime on now or wait till just before 
seeding? What quantity per acre of 
burnt oyster shell lime would you 
advise applying?” 

I would never sow alfalfa in the 
spring, for the summer growth of 
crab grass will be sure to choke it 
out. The best plan for you will be 
to sow the land in cowpeas in May 
and turn them under after the mid- 
dle of August and then lime the land 
and harrow the lime in, using 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds an acre of the oyster 
shell lime, and then sow the seed 
the last of August or early Septem- 


ber. 





Liming 
ROM North Carolina: “What time 
in the year is best to apply lime 
for the corn crop? Some say that 
I should haul out the barrels of lime 
and knocks the heads out and let it 
air slake, and others that it should 
be water slaked. What is best?” 
If you are using lime to restore 
the sweetness of the soil you can 
spread it after plowing for the corn 
and harrow it in. But so far as the 
corn is concerned, it makes less use 
of lime than some other crops, and 
it is better to harrow it in after 
preparing the land after corn is cut, 
for the small grain crop. Buying 
lime in barrels is a very expensive 
way. Better buy-in bulk in carloads, 
and get it much cheaper. 
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DIVERSIFICATION AND INDEPENDENCE IN 191 


By Tait Butler 

















CROPPING SYSTEMS OR CROP 
ROTATIONS 


Rich Soils a Fundamental Need, and 
Crop Rotations Should Aim to Get 
These at Least Expense—Rotations 


Must Be Made to Fit Conditions 


OT unlike the attitude of some 

towards religion—there are 

those who profess and actually 
feel a profound respect for its vir- 
tues, but practice them not a bit—the 
Southern farmer generally attributes 
marvelous virtues to crop rotation, 
often far beyond what it actually pos- 
sesses, and then with inexplicable 
inconsistency does not practice it at 
all. 

It may therefore be of value, right 
at the beginning of this article, to 
state some things crop. rotations 
will not do, even though some rather 
firmly grounded and popular beliefs 
suffer in so doing. 

The average man- who talks or 
writes about crop rotation generally 
seems to assume that crop rotation 
will result in maintaining and even 
in building up permanent soil fertil- 
ity. This is an error, which even an 
elementary knowledge of soil fertil- 
ity and plant growth would dispel. 
Not only should a knowledge of just 
a few of the well established and gen- 
erally accepted simple facts regard- 
ing soil fertility serve to show the 
fallacy of this popular belief, but if 
further evidence is necessary there 
are ample experimental data to prove 
that while crop rotation is one of the 
essential factors in any practical sys- 
tem of building up soil fertility, it 
will not of itself permanently main- 
tain the present stock of all the plant 
foods in our soils. 


Local Problems Must Be Considered 


O SYSTEM of crop rotation will 

add phosphorus, potassium or 
lime to the soil; but on the other 
hand, if any products are sold from 
the farm, must eventually deplete 
the supply of these plant foods. 
The chief reason why it is neces- 
sary to call attention to this fact 
because almost any system of 
cropping into which legumes enter, 
even slightly, will generally increase 
crop yields temporarily. This is 
pecially true as to rather poor soils, 
or those low in available plant foods. 
In fact, this experience is probably 
responsible for the popular belief 
that crop rotation is of itself able to 
maintain soil fertility. 

Good crop rotations might be sug- 
gested without number, but no one 
crop rotation will fit any large num- 
ber of farmers, and in fact, several 
rotations are generally required on 
each farm of any considerable size. 
Therefore, it seems useless in such an 
article as this to attempt to supply 
rotations which will suit even a small 
part of our readers. 

It is much more useful to impress 
on the reader the need for or the ad- 
vantages resulting from crop rota- 
tion, the principles which are in- 
volved, and the results to be aimed 
at, than to attempt to suggest a ro- 
tation for his particular farm. Very 
often the suggestion of a certain ro- 
tation has only served to convince a 
man that while crop rotation may be 





is 


es- 





a good thing, “it is not practical” for 
his conditions. Owing to a lack of 
knowledge of the conditions on his 
farm, the suggested rotation did not 
suit his particular case and conse- 
quently he naturally concluded that 
he “just couldn’t rotate his crops.” 
If, on the other hand, this farmer had 
understood fully what should be 
aimed at in a rotation of crops he 
could very likely have arranged a ro- 
tation which he could have put into 
effect. 

Crop rotation will not become gen- 
eral in the South until our farmers 
have an understanding of just what 
constitutes a good rotation and what 
may and may not be expected from 
its use. The first and by far the 
most important object of a crop ro- 
tation is to supply the soil with hu- 
mus-forming material, the decay of 
which will supply the nitrogen need- 
ed to grow crops and replenish that 
leached from the soil or removed in 
products sold. This being the case, 
any one can see that legumes must 
occupy a prominent place in all crop 
rotations intended for maintaining or 
increasing soil fertility. 

It is not necessary in this connect- 
ion to discuss 


to obtain the nitrogen required are 
the most important objects of the ro- 
tation of crops, it is necessary that 


someching more than merely the 
growing of legumes be done. If the 


legumes are grown and removed from 
the land, and the other crops also re- 
moved, the soil may not only in time 
actually show a loss in plant foods, 
but also the needed supply of humus 
may not be maintained. 

It is, therefore, necessary in the 
planning of the rotation that, until 
our soils are supplied *with greatly 
increased amounts of decaying vege- 
table matter, there be a crop plowed 
under at frequent intervals, or that 
stable manure be applied in much lar- 
ger quantities than are usually avail- 
able. 

Again let us insist on legumes be- 
ing given a more prominent place in 
our rotations and that more attention 
be given to planning such a system 
that a humus-forming crop may be 
plowed under at frequent intervals. 

It is because of this need of the soil 
for humus that grain, legume, and 
other broadcast stubble crops are 
superior to clean cultured, hoed crops, 
and that sod or turf-producing crops 








the effects of 
filling the soil 
with humus. 
That it in- 
creases the 
power of the 
soil to hold 
moisture and 
withstand 
drouth; sup- 
plies nitrogen 
to the crops 
andrenders 
more of the 
other plant 
foods in the 
soil available 
for the use of 
the growing 
plants; that it 
improves the 
texture of the 


“— Badly Gullied 


soil, makin 

Ss Lack of Humus 
sandy soils 
“closer” and heavy soils more open, 


and has many other beneficial effects 
is known, if not fully appreciated, 
by all. 

But how often should a legume 
crop appear in a rotation suitable for 
the South? Owing to our warm, 
long, moist summers, which hasten 
the decay and disappearance of the 
humus-forming materials introduced 
into our soils, and our open, wet win- 
ters, which favor leaching of dissolv- 
ed nitrogen from the soil, it is neces- 
sary that legume crops appear more 
frequently in our rotations than in 
those of colder and drier sections. 
It is probably not asking too much 
to insist that our soils, for many 
years yet, should grow a legume crop 
for every non-leguminous crop pro- 
duced. This is made much more easy 
and less likely to interfere with the 
growth of non-leguminous,_ sales 
crops, because of our mild climate 
which makes a double yearly crop- 
ping possible. In other words, our 
soils should grow two crops a year 
and one of these should be a legume, 
or if neither is a legume then one 
should be plowed under to increase 
the humus supply. But nothing less 
than a legume crop for every non- 
leguminous crop and the growing of 
two crops a year entirely meet ideal 
conditions, or those which should at 
least be aimed at and very closely ap- 
proached in actual practice. 

With some men and on some fields 
it may be more convenient to make 
the winter crop a legume, while with 
others the summer-growing legumes 
may suit conditions better. 

Since the supplying of humus-form- 
ing materials or vegetable matter to 
the soil and through the decay of this 





ae ER a 


Field—One of the Results of a 


and Inadequate Crop Rotations 


are of even greater benefit than grain 
or stubble crops. For this reason ro- 
tations which include one or two 
years of meadow, or better still of 
pasture, are superior to those which 
leave less turf to decay in the soil 
when plowed under. 


The rotating of only those crops 
which obtain all their nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium and lime from the 
soil is beneficial in that it tends to 
retard the development of insect or 
other enemies of these crops, tends 
to more nearly equalize the quanti- 
ties of the various plant foods remov- 
ed, and in short possesses many other 
virtues; but merely the rotating of 
corn, cotton and oats will not mate- 
rially change the crop yields, except 
to decrease them. Moreover, the 
growing of a legume crop once every 
two or three years, especially if the 
crop be removed for hay and no ma- 
nure returned, will not build up our 
worn out soils. These things, like 
crop rotation itself, are good; but 
not sufficient to meet the needs of 
our soils. Some of the most impor- 
tant objects or purposes to be kept in 
mind in planning a rotation are: 


1. To grow at least one legumin- 
ous crop, like clover, peas, beans, 
peanuts, etc., Or insert one year of 


pasturage for every non-leguminous 
crop like corn, cotton, oats, wheat, 
tobacco, etc., removed from the land. 

2. To keep the land covered with a 
growing crop, or a turf or sod, as 
nearly all the time as is practicable; 
which, in the South, generally means 
that not less than two crops must be 
grown on the cultivated lands every 
year. 

3. To so plan the rotation that 
some legume crop may be turned un- 

















der at least every two or three years, 
unless pastures occur in the rotation 
or large quantities of stable manure 
are applied. 

4. To so arrange the succession 
of crops that two of the same nature 
will not immediately follow each oth- 
er, especially two clean cultured or 
row crops. 

5. To so shape or arrange the 
cropping system that the soil will be 
put in the best possible condition to 
produce the largest and most profita- 
ble yields of those crops which the 
climate, soil, market and other condi- 
tions make the chief or most desira- 
ble money crops. 

-6. To so arrange the cropping sys- 
tem that the work on the farm, for 
both men and teams, in preparing the 
land, seeding, cultivation, harvesting 
and marketing will be as well dis- 
tributed as possible throughout the 
year and so that no work in excess of 
the facilities for doing it will develop 
at any time. 

7. To make the rotations on each 
farm include those crops suited to 
our climate, soils and farm equip- 
inent, which will best increase soil 
fertility, furnish supplies for family 
and livestock and meet the best mar- 
ket demands? 


Phosphorus, Potash and Lime Must 
Be Supplied 


UT we must remember that no sort 

of a cropping system will add to 
the supplies of phosphorus, potassium 
and lime now in our soils; that the 
present supplies of those plant foods 
are removed more or less by all crops 
removed from the land; and that to 
permanently increase soil fertility 
these plant foods must be added in 
stable manure, commercial fertilizers, 
or otherwise, in sufficient quantities 
to supply any present deficiency and 
replace the amounts removed by the 
sale of farm products, by leaching and 
in other ways. 

From time to time Various crop ro- 
tations will be suggested and discuss 
ed in The Progressive Farmer; but 10 
man is likely to appreciate the value 
of a suitable cropping system until he 
becomes sufficiently interested to 
plan rotations for his various fields, 
which, while best’ meeting the re- 
quirements outlined above, are cs 
pecially adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions of his own farm. On the oth- 
er hand, anyone who makes his crop- 
ping system with only his own con- 
venience or preconceived ideas in 
mind and neglects the central or basic 
idea of increasing soil fertility and 
the means by which it can be brought 
about is almost certain to fail to se- 
cure those soil betterments which are 
generally thought to result from crop 
rotation. 





KEEP YOUR COTTON DRY 


T IS observed that many farmers are take 

ing their cotton home after. ginning 
and storing it in their barns and sheds. This 
is all right if they are careful to keep the 
bales in a perfectly dry place and safe from 
firé. Dampness soon rots the cotton fibres 
and greatly reduces the price. -Some people 
have the absurd idea that by letting cotton 
become damp the weight is increased and 
the bale brings more. On the contrary such 
cotton is docked in weight and the grade 
lowered, sometimes ruined. Keep your cot- 
ton dry.—Itta Bena (Miss.) -Times, 





The great secret of success in life is the 
being ready when opportunity comes,—Dis- 
raeli, 
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Planet Jr. 
HarrowWheel Hoe 


Planet Jr. tools save 
time, lighten labor, and 
get bigger, better crops at 
less cost. Designed by 


a practical farmer and 
manufacturer with over 
40 years’ 
Last a lifetime. 
guaranteed. 


experience. 


Fully 


Planet Jr. 12-tooth 
Harrow, Cultivator 


Stronger, steadier in action, 
and cultivates more thoroughly 
than any other harrow made. 
Non-clogging steel wheel. In- 
valuable t to the market-gardener, 
trucker, tobacco, or 
small-fruit grower. 


No. 16, Planet Jr. Single 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 


The highest type of Single 
Wheel Hoe made. Light, but 
strong, and can be used by man, 
woman, or boy. Will do all the 
cultivation in your garden in the 
easiest, quickest and best way. 
Indestructible steel frame. 


72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 
Describes 55 tools, including Seeders, Wheel 

Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 

Beet-Cultivators. Write postal for it. 


Ss. L. Allen & Co. 
Box 1107B Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Better Crops On 








Perfect Seed Beds 


Light Draft Prepared 


With The 


Pulverizing Harrow 


LOWED sod or stubble must be worked oe 
thoroughly, sods, clods and lumps broken u 
air spaces worked out to insure a seed bed that wil 
ive ter crops. Make available the plant food 
in plowed-in manure by thoroughly mixing with pul- 
verized =. Better crops will result. The “‘A 
iv arrow makes a perfect secd bed. 
Sizes 3 to 17% ft. wide for one to four horses, 
Write for catalog and 
name of nearest deal- 





-Save on 


STEEL 
Shingles 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


now cover 135,000 roofs. Cheaper than wood 
shingles. tasee times longer. Edwards pat- 
ente: “Tightcote”’ process prevents rot, rust, 
.. Patent Interlocking Device makes roo 
absolutely watertight. Go on easily with 
bammer and nails, 
Dipped in molten zine after they are cut~ 
no raw edges to rot. You also have free 
lightning insurance under our $10,000 bond— 
another advantage. 
pecial offer now at lowest factory prices, 
Pe pay for bist charges. Save money 
Write for big free bargain book 174 


| THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
124-174Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


- in World’s Champions 


3 more championships won by owners of Belle 
ity hatching outfits. 








Champ! 
**Hatching 
Facts’’ tells whole story. 
Oliers come with 



















The Negro and Southern Farm Life 


Two More Prize- Winning Letters 








CONDITIONS AS SEEN FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF MORALS 





The Sort of Environment in Which 
White Boys and Girls Grow Up 
When Surrounded by Negroes—Is It 
a Problem or Is It Not? 


(Sixth Prize Letter) 


WELVE years ago there were 

but a few families of Negroes 

here, but white land-owners 
have kept moving them in, regard- 
less of the effect it has had on the 
country, until now there is a Negro 
family in every other house. 

Under conditions like these there 
can be, of course, no rural social 
progress. White people do not like 
to live by them, and this places them 
in the position of undesirable citi- 
zens. The Negro generally crowds 
out the white renter, being able to 
live on less and having a lower social 
existence. It seems that the white 
land-owner would rather rent to the 
Negro because he generally “fur- 
nishes him” and charges such prices 
as he sees fit. In this way he keeps 
the Negro in debt year after year, 
and finally transfers him to some 
other man, debt and all. 

Some I have heard argue that 
there is no race problem; but these 
are men who invariably seek to live 
by the other man’s labor, or who are 
too ignorant or too low in the social 
scale to realize the condition of af- 
fairs. Sunday after Sunday I sit on 
my front porch and see great num- 
bers of Negroes going to some “rally” 
or other; and one-half, or sometimes 
more, are Negroes with yellow skins 
—the children of white men! This 
ought to be a convincing answer to 
those who argue that there is no 
race problem; but it isn’t. They seem 
to look upon this as a natural conse- 
quence—and really it is. A more 
convincing argument should be that 
haunting, clinging fear that pervades 
the breast of every Southern white 
woman who lives surrounded by 
black families, and by whose house, 
at all times of the day, strange Ne- 
gro men pass—the woman who does 
not know at what time she may be 
the victim of the nameless crime. 

Many times have I heard my father 
tell my mother, when all the men had 
to be away, not to let the Negroes 
knowit. Many times have I heard lit- 
tle girls denied the request to visit 
their friends a mile away because it 
was Saturday and the road would be 
filled with strolling Negroes. Time 
after time have I heard the little ones 
told to hurry home from school to 
save their mother the suffering of 
that haunting fear that is ever pres- 
ent, and I have seen some one ac- 
company the little girls to school on 
mornings in order to dispel that fear. 

No race problem? Great heaven! 
I know white men who make it a 
rule to visit every large meeting the 
Negroes have in order to associate 
with them and “have a good time,” 
and yet go on and mix up with re- 
spectable white folks. And in this 
very community there are men who 
have their little girls to work in the 
fields by the side of the worst kind 
of Negro women. What kind of a 
wife, mother and citizen will these 
girls make? And the young boys, 
the country’s future rulers, are 
brought up among diseased, crap- 
shooting, whiskey-drinking Negro 
men, and learn the garnered experi- 
ence of their deeply immoral lives. 

In all this lies the danger to the 
future society of the South, yet some 
people can’t see the danger. One 
reason that some men cannot see the 
danger is because they are so anx- 
ious to get out of the Negroes a lit- 
tle extra profit, regardless of the ef- 
fect on their country or its future. 

Now, these are not guesses; I am 
not surmising or repeating what I’ve 
heard. These are cold, hard facts, as 





they happen every day before my 





eyes. Something needs to be done; 
something must be done—something 
to preserve the white race in the 
South. God speed the day! 
PEYTON V. DEESE, 
Skipperville, Ala. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR NEGRO 
NEIGHBORS 


A North Carolina Correspondent 
Bears Testimony to Their High 
Character — Nevertheless, Schools, 
Churches and Social Life Cannot 
be Satisfactory in Mixed Neighbor- 
hoods 


(Seventh Prize Letter) 

MOVED to.the place where I am 
| Es living about 13 years ago. I 

came from a neighborhood where 
there was not a Negro family within 
three miles of where I lived, but here 
there are eight Negro families within 
a half mile of my home. Now, of 
course, I would prefer that good 
white people lived in place of all 
these Negroes, but I am bound to say 
that I would rather have good Ne- 
groes living about me than bad white 
people. In the 13 years I have lived 
here I have never had a lock on corn- 
crib or smokehouse. We never lock 
our house when we leave home to 
go to town or church. I have no fire- 
arms of any kind on the place, and 
not even so much as a fice dog; and 
the only thing I have had stolen from 
the place was a shrub scythe, and 
that was stolen by a white man. I 
think this is a pretty good record for 
a neighborhood with 50 Negro fam- 
ilies living within a radius of three 
miles. 

I wish to say right now that as bad 
white men and bad whiskey made 
bad Indians in former days, the same 
two factors have much to do with 
making bad Negroes now. A white 
man cannot take the Negro in at his 
front door one day and kick him out 
at the back gate the next, and still 
be treated with respect by him. 

The foremost farmer about here is 
a Negro. He owns two good farms, 
all paid for, five or six head of horses, 
reads The Progressive Farmer and 
tries to put its teachings into prac- 
tice by using up-to-date implements 
and cultivating his crops in the most 
approved manner. He _ sends _ his 
sons and daughters to college, and 
his note would be good at any bank 
in town. But he does not think he 
is a white man, nor does he and his 
people try to thrust themselves upon 
white people. I have to employ Ne- 
gro labor almost altogether. I have 
never yet had any trouble with any 
of them. I always pay them to the 
penny for what they do, never put- 
ting them off nor arguing with them 
about time or wages. I should rather 
employ good white labor if I could 
get it, but it is scarce here. 

There is a white man living not 
far from here, a member of one of 
the best and oldest families in the 
county, who has several Negro fami- 
lies living on his place (he will not 
have white tenants), and a Negro 
woman for a cook. He has no wife 








or white children, but his cook has. 


several mulatto children said to be 
his. He does not give the white 
people in the country any chance to 
boycott him, for he has little to do 
with them, but he goes to town, a 
few miles away, and sits at meals 
with some of the best people there~— 
and they know his private life as 
well as we do. 

I know it would be much better if 
we could have solid white communi- 
ties. Our school has dwindled down 
until we can just barely have a school 


at all, and no chance whatever to 
vote a special tax or to have two 
teachers. Only last year the best 


white farmer in our school district 
moved away and rented his farm to a 
family of Negroes, although he had 
the chance to rent it to several good 
white men. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Now, I do not think the Negroes 
send their children to school any bet- 
ter than the white people do. But 
this I do know: When a Negro gets 
hold of a bit of land he holds it like 
death, and the number of acres held 
by Negroes is steadily on the in- 
crease. 

Beaufort County, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.—The prize let- 
ters on “The Negro and Southern 
Farm Life” are appearing in install- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer 
every other week, usually with edi- 
torial comment. Comment on the 
foregoing article appears on page 11. 





Once Again, Repeal the Crop LienLaw 


HAVE read your article, “Are 

White Men Too Shiftless for 
Tenants, or Not Shiftless Enough?” 
But why sermonize! Why appeal to 
patriotism when, if conditions are as 
you represent them, and largely they 
are, the fact that they exist is con- 
clusive proof that quickly made— 
and not overly scrupulously made— 
dollars—are the motive power? 

Pardon me for again saying that 
such conditions can only exist by the 
help of what W. J. Davis, of Jackson, 
Miss.; J. T. Holleman and H. G. 
Hastings, of Atlanta, Ga., call “our 
accursed agricultural lien laws.” 
Stick a pin right here: When the ef- 
fect that our tenant farming is hav- 
ing on successful farming is investi- 
gated, it will be found that the mill- 
stone around our necks is this lien 
law. It makes no difference from 
what angle you start, or what pur- 
pose you have in mind, whether why 
such slovenly farming or why so 
many farms are rented, you come 
back to the same cause. 

Both tenant and landlord are try- 
ing to get all they can with as little 
effort as possible, and what we need 
to do is to stay both by making them 
farm on business principles and not 
use part of the capital stock (the fer- 
tility of the soil) for living expenses. 

Yes, not only is the Negro surviv- 
ing because of his unfitness, but 
landlords, too. As I said a few days 
ago, no young man without means 
can compete. 

Seeing things as I do makes me 
what I term a sceptic. I haven’t 
much patience with the farm dem- 
onstration plans, not because there’s 
not a lot to learn, but because it 
looks too much like trying to fill the 
barrel at the bung with the head out. 
It is true, as Mr. Hastings says, that 
many of our farmers are but little 
removed from slavery; hence poor 
schools, churches, ete. With them 
existence is about all they get. 
about bettering country conditions; 
it cannot be done until from some 
source a better living is provided. 

How to do it? Repeal the crop 
lien law and let the fittest survive. 

GC) -.. ‘GUNN: 

R. F. D., Bailey, Miss. 





A Big Moving Job fer Farmers 
TALLAPOOSA, Georgia, exchange 
puts the matter right from the 


standpoint of the Georgia farmer 
when it says: 


Farmers, we have a big moving job to do! 


1. We have got to move our smokehouses 
from Chicago to our own back yards, 

2. We have got to move our cribs to our 
own farms. 


38. We have got to move our wheat gran- 


aries from the North and West to our own 
places. 


4. We have got to move our hay lofts 
from Tennessee and the West to our own 
barns, 


5. We have got to move our slaughter 
houses from Chicago and St. Louis to Haral- 
son County and raise and kill our own beef, 

6. We ought to move the source of At- 
lanta’s butter supply to some of the good 
locations of this section. 

7. Georgia’s source of supply of chickens 
and eggs should be moved to within the 
ed and we ought to have a large branch 
of it. 


8. We must move our tomato canneries 


from Virginfa and Maryland to our own 
homes. 





Geraldine—“I will marry you on one con- 
dition.” 

Gerald—“‘And what is that?” 

Geraldine—‘“‘That our marriage shall not 
be allowed to interrupt our friendship.” 
Judge. 


Palies 
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Feeding the Farm Cow in- the 


Marketing Butter 
Hairy Vetch for the Cotton Belt. 


Do You Keep a Cow? 
State Publications— 


on, Clemson College, S, C. 


Station, 1913, 


periment Station, Norfolk, Va 
Extension Bulletin No. 52—Model Farm 





THE MAN WHO READS IS THE MAN WHO LEADS 


Note—Every farmer should read farm papers for general 
then read extensively and deeply upon the special subjects in which he igs interest- 
For this reason we shall publish each week under this heading a list of new 
farm books and bulletins received by us, 


You may get any bulletin free by applying to the address given after the title; 
while books may ‘be had of The Progressive Farmer at prices mentioned, 
From United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.— 


The Feeding and Care of Dairy Calves, 
South. 
Advantages of Dairying in the South, 

and Cream in the South, 


Rape as a Forage Crop in the Cotton Belt. 


Bulletin No, 176—Practical Orchard Pruning, 
t -) 

Bulletin No. 178—Results of Fertilizer Experiments, 
8. Cc South Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson College, S. 

Bulletin No, 165—Report of the Work Done at Holly Spring Branch Experiment 

Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Circuiar No, 69—Fertility of the Soil, Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo. 

Bulletin No. 12—Truck Crop Investigations; Home Canning. 


tention Division, St. Paul, Minn, 


information, and 


South Carolina Experiment Sta- 


Conducted at Summerville, 


Virginia Truck Ex- 


Houses, University of Minnesota, Ex- 








THE SOIL-BUILDING FARMER IS 
THE MAN WHO WINS 


More Organic Matter in the Soi a 
Necessity — Commercial Fertilizers 
Should Only Be Used to Supple- 


ment Legume Crops 


HAVE mentioned my friend Wil- 
liam Jenkins several times in 
Progressive Farmer, speaking 
“Bill.” He is gen- 
erally in an in- 
quiring frame of 
mind, and loves to 
quiz people about 
agricultural prac- 
tice; for Bill says 
agriculture has 
more interesting 
kinks in it than 
has any other 
business with 

MR. FRENCH which he is ac- 
quainted—and in this I agree with 
him. 

The other day he wrote me a fine 
letter—a fine newsy thing—but to- 
ward the last ran into his old habit 
and asked a lot of questions about 
farming that no honest, practical 
farmer would even attempt to an- 
swer. Among the others, however, 
was one that we. all ought to be able 
to answer from practical observa- 
tions. It was this: “Why is it that 
you keep harping on organic matter 
and deep plowing, as if they were the 
most important factors in increased 
crop production, when North Caro- 
lina farmers spent $16,000,000 in 1914 
‘for commercial fertilizers, which 
makes it look as if they 
\commercial fertilizers more important 
than all else in increasing crops?” 

+ You see, Bill thought he had me 
on the majority rule; for he knew 
that I was aware of the fact that 
the farmers of my state were spend- 
ing about three times the money for 
fertilizers in 1914 that they spent in 
1904. Well, I got back at Bill this 
way: I told him that if one of my 
bull calves was bellowing for water, 
all the cottonsed meal, corn fodder, 
and corn that I was a mind to pile up 
before him would not satisfy him; 
for water made up a large part of his 
tissues, and that the same thing was 
true of plants; and too, plants not 
only were made up largely of water, 
but were obliged also to have all 
their food dissolved in water before 
they could make use of it; that 
water was—as I had told him time 
and again—the contributing factor in 
crop production. And that to make 
moisture available in the soil in 
abundance, at the time it was imper- 
atively needed, the soil must be in 
condition to carry a surplus supply 
to tide over when rain was scarce; 
that the only kind of soil that could 
be relied upon to do this was a deep 
one, filled with organic matter. I 
told him further that I had seen the 
soils of every county in our state 
and that it was my firm conviction 
that three-fourths of the arable 
land in the state would receive far 
greater benefit from deep breaking 
and an abundance of organic matter 
. than from a heavy application of 





The 


of him simply as 











thought ° 


commercial fertilizers; and that the 
deep breaking and organic matter 
would cost less. 

Not that commercial fertilizers 
would not pay, but that the pay 
would be greater for the work and 
money spent in the other way; and 
too, that after the deep plowing had 
been done and the organic matter 
supplied a less amount of commer- 
cial fertilizer would produce greater 
results on the same _ character of 
land. And last, that the deep plow- 
ing and increased supply of organic 
matter would be of more permanent 
benefit to the soil than would the 
chemical fertilizer. 

Bill is a well-to-do fellow and al- 
ready able to do a lot toward perma- 
nent soil improvement; 
right out and told him in mighty 
plain English that our “hand-to- 
mouth” farming was the curse of our 
country; that the majority of all our 
farmers would be poor and on the 
brink of disaster until we instituted 
a system of farming, universally, 
that tended to soil building and soil 
conservation; and that I thought it 
was up to such fellows as himself to 
set the example all over the South 
of practical, economical, soil build- 
ing and that the base upon which 
work must be founded is deep plow- 
ing, organic matter, commercial fer- 
tilizer and last and most important of 
all, soil-binding sod crops. 

When I had advised Bill after the 
above fashion I felt great relief; for 
I had been, for ten years, seeing 
“well-to-do” farmers engaged in 
skimming the soils as though they 
wished, during their life time, to take 
from them every particle of plant 
food and organic matter they con- 
tained—some working to that end 
with hired labor, and others with 
tenants. 

And every man of them possessed 
intelligence enough to know that 
they were dealing death blows to 
their country’s prosperity by such 
unbusiness-like and sinful practice. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





New Cotton Standards Promulgated 


HE official cotton standards of the 

United States have been promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the Cotton Futures Act. The 
new standard replaces the old offi- 
cial grades heretofore issued by the 
department, and must be used by the 
exchanges dealing in cotton futures 
after February 18. The _ standard 
covers the nine grades of cotton— 
middling fair, strict good middling, 
good middling, strict middling, mid- 
dling, strict low middling, low mid- 
dling, strict good ordinary, and good 
ordinary. Copies of the standard 
will be prepared as rapidly as possi- 
ble, for sale at cost. Parties who de- 
sire copies of these standards should 
address the Office of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew, 


so 1 came: 





Here is an improvement 
that tells in still another 
way of durability, efficiency 
and light draft found in the 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


The illustration in this announcement 
shows how our hardwood oil-soaked 
bearingsarenowencased in metal dust- 
proof boxes; and how the oil is con- 
ducted inside of the bearings. Could 
it be simpler? Could it be improved? 


Ask your dealer to show you a CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) disk harrow or plow. If he doesn’t 
handle them, write us at once for free catalog. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 MAIN ST., HIGGANUM, CONN. 





A New Dust-proof Bearing 
Perfectly Oiled 









BROWN S asicre BARGAINS (attate: 
ence 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any a A > 


kind till he first compares with the values I oifcrin my twonew 
For 32 years I have been in the fence business and p 


free books. 





& 
es 
more than 400,000 farmers have found Brown Fence to be the 
greatest value in the world, sold on the right pian, direct from factory, freight D 
prepaid, backe O 
a tae by a guaran: 
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tee that INSURES your perfect satisfaction, 
Brown Fence is made of Basic Open Hearth wire. 
heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED—a genuine rust 
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‘rite NOW! 
Send name 


books THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
JAMES BROWN, President 


today for free 
and liberal sam 





resisting, bull-proof, Pig-tight, stiff stay fen 


13 Cents PerRod Up| SR 
WE PAY FREIGHT 








market. My books wil! 
open your eyes to some 
real values that keep 

nice bunch of dollars 





right square at home 
IN YOUR OWN POCKET. 











rown Fence to test. 





Strong 


sizes, direct to you at money-saving factory prices. 






and durable farm gates, all site. anit A 


‘Derr. 87," CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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plete line of t tomfomnentotet 
match. Special low prices for churches and cemeteries, 





You aren’t fair to your hands when you deny them the 
protection against weather and injury\which goes with 


Hansen’s Gloves. 


Get the durable and soft—pliable, 


strong and easily cleaned 


Hanseris Gloves 


They mean a “square deal” for-your pocket- 
book, too. So-called “cheap” gloves are / 
poor economy; they hinder metion, fail 
to protect and cost more in the end. 


Write for Free Glove Book 


” It describes all the Hansen line 
of more than 500 styles, the 
gloves every man wants at work 
orsport. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. Anyway, 
gsend for the book today. 


0. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
90 M. Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Just Drive—Let 


Do All Your Potato Planting 


ne man and the Aspinwall 
potatoes a da plant 
opens furrow, drops 


The Aspinwall 


ri 


E. | ASPINWALL | 
at > I W 


tight. Machine 


any size—covers, marks next 


seed— 
and if desired, sows fertilizer all in one operation, 


Aspinwall Potato 


Corn, Pea, and Bean Attach- 
ment. 60,600 waa. World’s 


rgest s 
Potato Machinery. Will 
answer lly_any t on 
Potato Growing. Write for free booklet. 





Planter 


SPINWALL CIASEPA STIRS co. 


510 Sabie: Street 
Cutters. 





jackson, Michiga® 


» Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, 









ready io take a Bull-Dog Grip. 





Take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 


early in the game. Advertising dosen’t jerk—IT PU 
gently at first, but the pull is steady! It incrsases 


q:: one can expect to reap results commensurate with his expenditure 
day by day until it exerts an irresistible power. 





If there is one enterprise on 
earth that a quitter should 





LLS. It begins very 


Get the Idea? 
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‘‘First Aid’ 
onthe Farm! 


Every farm has constant 
need of a reliable dip and 
disinfectant. 


Dr. LeGear’s Dip & Disinfect- 
ant is made from pure coal 
tar derivatives, according to 
U. S. Government standards; 
and carefully compounded 
| f under experienced chemists. 

| ype EOICINE, CO.cogy | Always uniform in quality. 
Hii © x SOE Meets a thousand needs on 
im SAE _ the farm for a dip, disinfect- 
ant, deoderant, germicide 
and insecticide. Inexpensive 
for any use—a gallon makes 
from 40 to 80 gallons when 


Mle Toke. Le, Mites ond Peas 
Wer and seven om 








Send for Beautiful Picture of the 
Largest Horse In the World. 
A fine oil painting reproduction, 16x20 inches, of this giant 
: iding; 21 hands tall, weight 2995 lbs. will be mail- 3 er: 
ea ned for ae 100--Or you can getone FREE by sendingus mixed W ith water, ready for 
alabel from any of Dr. LeGear’s Remedies, Booklet about the use 
many uses of Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disinfectant sent free. ; . 


DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE CO., 716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Why have walls made of Jaths? Laths, when dried out, literally lace your wall 
with kindling! You lay a fire trap when you use them. 


WHY Not Make 3 
Walls Fire-proof = 


can get 2 wall literally made of Gypsum Rock—a wall so fire-proof that it has stood a heat of 1700 degrees for 20 minutes— 
for less than you can get Jaths and plaster—or inflammable boards made of paper, tar and boing 5 = ‘ 






on oe © Se =a — 


$1.50 


| PLAstTerR BOAR[) Per 100 = 
etn PLACE OF LATHSANDPLASTER "ell «Sq. Feet 


Comes in sheets 32 x 36 inches. Easily nailed to studs and is ready for paper or 
plaster or paint. Gives youa wall of stone. Will not shrink, warp or crack. = 
Proof against fire, sound, vermin, beat and cold. Gives you a house warm in 
winter and cool in summer. No sheathing paper needed. Has at 

twice the strength of other wall boards — requires one-third 

less plaster than wooden laths, and two-thirds less than metal 
Jaths. Will outlast the building. Cheapest and best wall 
construction. Can be applied at any season of the year. Put 
up in one-third the time required for wooden laths, Makes 
poultry houses that keeps chickens warm, insuring more eggs 
in winter. Order direct at this special low price or write us for 
full information about modern methods in wall construction. 


Hercules Plaster Board Co. 
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Neither laths or wall 
board, made of saths dipped in tar—or of paper pasted together with glue or tar— 
can be anything but infammable. Why put up a wall that invites destruction? You 












Box 527 Hampton, Va. 














PLANTING COTTON 


has always been an expensive operation, taking one man and a mule for each of five operations 
and using four machines. The ; 
COTTON 


TRON AGE essex 


opens the furrow, spreads the fertilizer, covers st and 
makes the list, opens furrow, sows seed accurately, covers 
and rolls it, and marks the next row, all in one operation 
with one man and pair of mules. With other attachments 
this machine will also plant corn, beans and peasin the 
same way and can be used as a row maker, arow marker 
oraridger. Write for special circularzgiving full descrip 
tion of this great labor saver. 


Bateman M’f’g. Co., 22%, Grenloch, N. J. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need La preme neg bik capo ph aan known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feedi says, in ki of a proper ration for work-horses 
gnd mules: — 
“I would rather have two d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two p ds of C d Meai than four pounds of oats. Corn is a g 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” ee 
. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF $ - 
seestttnn eas ot Pusey Stine TEXAS CQOPTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. ; 
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Cholera germs can’t injure a hog’s hide. They 
his system through his mouth. Therefore you must kee 
his feed and water clean. It’s impossible with ordinar 


ing places for cholera germs—but with 
The Lehr Sanitary Hog Troughs 


crowding and lying in troughs. ) 
selves many times by protecting your hogs against dise: 
Save feed and labor. Write for booklet and prices. 





CULTURAL COMPANY, 


P APEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % less power, make 
high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 
with ease. They outlast all others, The higher the silo and the harder SSTUH 
the conditions, the more the ““Papec’’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 Pe 7 ANTS 
tons per hour, in sizes from 4H. P. up. Thousands in use. Send S$ ——_—_————— " 
postal today for free catalog illustrating and describing The Wone ' 
derful Papec.”” Your gas engine will run it, 
PAPEC MACHINE Co., Box 21 Shortsville, N. Y. 
29 Convenient Distributing Poihts in U.8, 


THE PAPEC ,| 


ed 


wooden or sheet-iron troughs—they’re too full of breed- 


it’s easy, because they are castin one piece from high-grade 
iron. “In lestrackibie. Unaffected by frost. No seams, no rivet 
or bolt holes for cholera germs to breed in. Bars prevent 
LEHR troughs pay for them- 

ase. 


oO 
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| of Washington fir. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SILOS A NECESSITY 


These Kansas Breeders Used the 
Silo to Convert What Would Oth- 
erwise Have Been Waste Into Val- 


uable Feed 


OR the past few years we have 
noted the increase in the use of 


| silos, but in our Shorthorn breeding 


operations, covering a period of near- 
ly 30 years, we have never made 
use of silos until two years ago: We 
had the opinion that where alfalfa 
was produced in abundance and of 
a high quality, as it is in our local- 
ity in Kansas, that silage was neither 
as necessary nor as valuable as in 
other sections where alfalfa was 
not successfully produced, But we 
finally decided to put in two large 
silos. These were stave silos made 
As a result of 
the crop conditions in 1913 we have 
been compelled to recognize a value 
in silage that we had never supposed 
existed. 

The silos were filled, or partially 
filled, for the first time, with corn 
that had been greatly injured by the 
drouth and the chinch bugs. The 
actual corn yield scarcely exceeded 
a bushel per acre. The stalks had 
matured to fair size, but the action 
of the chinch bugs had greatly re- 
duced the food value. Using the ta- 
bles which are usually supplied in 
measuring the weight and volume of 
silage, we succeeded in making ap- 
proximately 200 tons from 60 acres. 
As these tables are prepared with av- 
erage corn yields as a_ basis, our 
weight would be considerably lighter 
because of the scarcity of corn to the 
cubic foot. 

When we began feeding this silage, 
or rather this make-believe silage, 
to our breeding herd the results were 
readily apparent and more than sat- 
isfactory. We watched the results 
closely throughout the feeding per- 
iod, particularly so because they 
seemed to be contrary to our prev- 
ious opinions, and we are confident 
that this silage, unpromising though 
it was, had an actual feeding value 
of $5 per ton. 

Had the crop remained in the field, 
whether left’ standing or put in 
shocks, the subsequent weather con- 
ditions would have made it practi- 
cally worthless. By means of the 
silos we converted what would have 
been nearly an absolute loss into a 
very profitable return from the land, 
and further, if we had not had this 
silage it would have been difficult to 
have purchased sufficient feed to have 
carried our herd through the winter. 
As it was with the silage, fed in con- 
nection with what other forage we 
produced and the limited amount of 
grain which we purchased, we were 
not only enabled to carry the herd 
through in splendid breeding form, 
but were in position to take advant- 
age of several opportunities to buy 
attractive breeding stock from oth- 
ers who were short of feed. We took 
advantage of the situation and made 
a very satisfactory profit. 

In the actual saving of feed the 
silos fully paid for themselves and 
for a two-thirds interest in an en- 
silage cutter. This year the silos 
were filled from 30 acres averaging 
about 30 bushels per'tacre. In other 
words, we have practically 300 tons 
from 30 acres this year and last year 
200 tons from 60 acres- The results 
are proportionately better. Our 
Shorthorns have never been in better 
health, never in better breeding con- 
dition, and the young things are mak- 
ing a fine growth. 

All of this we attribute to the com- 
bination of corn silage and alfalfa 
chiefly, with some clover and other 
forage used in a supplemental way. 
We expect eventually to put in two 
more silos of the same type and simi- 
lar capacity, with the idea of carry- 
ing a year’s supply of silage ahead, as 
a safeguard against short crops and 








for summer use. By this means we 


will not only be protected-against un- 
favorable crop conditions, but we will 
be in position to take advantage of 
the favorable buying prices that in- 
variably accompany short crops. 
TOMSON BROTHERS, 


Carbondale, Kansas. 





Don’t Sell the Horses and Mules 
E BELIEVE the farmers of 
Georgia are making a mistake in 


selling their mules and thorses to 
agents who are buying for the war- 
ring nations in Europe. Everyone 


knows that for several years after a 
great war mules and horses always 
are higher in price than ever. For the 
past 15 years now mules and horses 
have been steadily advancing in price, 
and the reason for this demand is the 
excessive demand for livestock. The 
farmers are not only selling mules 
and horses that they are going to 
need, but they are selling them for 
a little more than half what they will 
have to pay for them when they go 
to buy them back.” 

The above, from the Telfair (Ga.) 
Enterprise, is sound advice. The 
South has too few horses and mules 
in proportion to men already for 
economically producing our crops and 
to sell those needed is poor economy. 
It is a well known fact that the earn- 
ings of the farmers of any section 
are usually in proportion to the num- 
ber of horses and mules they use. It 
is not economy to keep more horses 
and mules than are used to good ad- 
vantage, for they are expensive ani- 
mals to keep in idleness; but it is 
quite certain that the number of farm 
workers in the South might greatly 
increase their net profits by the 
proper use of more horses and mules. 

Therefore, we regret to see these 
animals going out of the country. It 
is almost certain that they will be 
bought back again at higher prices, 
just as soon as the present money 
stringency is over, or as soon as cot- 
ton goes back to a fair price. This 
has always been our mistake as to 
livestock. We have bought on a high 
market and sold on a low, which is 
always disastrous. 

Of course, it is largely the need for 
money and the prospect for low 
prices of cotton and curtailed acre- 
age, chiefly the former, that are 
causing these horses and mules to be 
sold, but our people need to use all 
of them and to use them to the best 
advantage in the production of other 
crops. 





' Preventing “Thumps” in Pigs 


READER says he has a litter of 

pigs .two weeks old that make a 
wheezing noise in breathing. He fur- 
ther says they pile up in the nest, 
which has not been changed since 
they were born. After describing the 
liberal feeding of the sow, he asks 
the question: 

“Is the trouble ‘thumps,’ or is it 
because the sow is fed too high?” 

As nothing is said about the pigs 
“thumping,” we suppose they are not 
yet suffering from “thumps,” and, 
still, we suspect that the causes of 
the wheezing may be such as usually 
result in “thumps.” 

We suggest that the sow be fed a 
little less, and that she be not given 
a full ration until the pigs are at least 
four weeks old, when they are likely 
to be able to take without injury all 
the milk the mother can furnish them. 
Also clean out all the old bedding 
and supply only a small amount. 
Pigs do not require much bedding in 
the South to. keep them warm, and 
they do better with little under usual 
conditions. We also suggest that 
care be taken to see that these pigs 
get plenty of exercise, even if to ob- 
tain this the mother must be fed 
some distance from the sleeping 
quarters and the pigs be allowed to 
follow her. 





A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is a 
happy “pull-together’ neighborhood, 
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Saturday, January 9, 1915] 


100% HORSE 
EFFICIENCY 








$100 Delivered 





Prevents 
ders or heals those there. 
DUCK, 1 


Ils and sore shoul- 
ade of U.S. ARMY 
eather bearings, open at bottom; rolls 
back and forth asload comes on and off, re- 
moving friction unavoidable in a top openin 
collar. Filled with treated cotton fiber. With 
reasonable care lasts 2 to 3 ees, 
nter has ““LANKFORDIZED” his 

since, a sore shoulder would be a 
ratty HUMANITY and “HORSE SENSE” 

ize ry *% on * °° 
are Cwias and adoptthe LANKFORD. Six mil- 
lion shoulders of horses and mules have discov- 
ered the MERCIFUL, COMFORT GIVING, PAIN 
SPARING virtues of Genuine Lankford cotton 
horse collars. No shoulder of those six million 
ever galled. If your dealer does not handle the 
Genuine Lankford, write 
_COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 

Box 974 B Box 19 B 

Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Look for this trade mark 4@> 

























i EAVITT. 
DEHORNER \ 


used with success by 40,000cattle KV 
owners. Double V-biades, with cutting 4 La 
effect oftwo moving blades, make a = 
clean cut all areund the horn that gives "1 
minimum pain and heals quickly. rs ? 
Cogged mechanism affords a ra 
powerful leverage. < 
teed, Write for catalog if 
not at yous dealer's. _ " 

K f 
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FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 














For an Experienced and Capable 
Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 








' North Carolina Stock Breeders Meet 


j igew program of the meetings of 
the North Carolina Livestock As- 
sociations to be held at Statesville, 
January 19, 20 and 21, 1915, consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting and 
pretentious programs dealing with 
livestock subjects we have ever seen | 
put out by any similar Southern or- 
ganization. 

Tuesday forenoon, January 19, is 
set aside for the meeting of the swine 
breeders, and the afternoon and night 
sessions to the beef cattle and poul- 
try industries. 

Wednesday is devoted to the Dairy 
interests, and the night session to a 
banquet and lantern slide lectures. 
Thursday is devoted to a Union 
meeting of all the different organiza- 
tions, and livestock judging at the 
State Test Farm. 

Prizes are offered for draft horses 
(nine classes); light or driving 
horses (10 classes) ; ponies (two class- 
es); mules (nine classes); dairy cat- 
tle (14 classes); beef cattle (2 class- 
es); swine (10 classes); sheep (three 
classes); and cured meats (two 
classes). 

On Friday, January 22, or the day 
following these meetings, there will 
be a sale of pure-bred Aberdeen-An- 
gus cattle held at Salisbury, N. C., 
only 26 miles from Statesville, where 
these meetings are to be held. This 
sale will be held under the direction 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus As- 
sociation, Charles Gray, Secretary, 
Chicago, Ill., and this is a guarantee 
that the sale will be conducted on a 
high plane. and in the interests of 
those who wish to buy good repre- 
sentatives of this great beef breed. 
No North Carolina stock breeder 
can afford to miss this meeting and 
sale. Even those who do not want to 
buy will find a sale, conducted as this 
one will be, a source of interest and 
instruction. 





PROGRAM GEORGIA BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


January 16, 1915, at Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 

Morning Session—10 a.m.—Invocation— 

Rev. James W. Lynch, Athens, Ga, 

Address of Welcome—Chancellor D. C. 

Barrow, : 

Winter Legumes the _. South’s Greatest 

Need—R. E, Lambert, Darlington, Ala. Dis- 

cussion by R. L. Ballard, Ashburn, Ga. 











Jacks, Saddiers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants, 


The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, Ky. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 











Selection as a Method of Crop Improve- 
ament—Louie H. Smith, Ph.D., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II], 

Results Accomplished in Corn Improve- 
ment by Selection for Three Years—W. D. 
Scott, Arlington, Ga, 

Demand for Improved Seed in My County 
—wW,. J. Boyett, Morris Station, Ga, 
Afternoon Session—3 p.m.—The Part Im, 
proved Seed Has Had in the Success of the 
Woodland Farm—Joseph E, Wing, Mechan- 
icsburg, Ohio, - 
Business Meeting, 

8 p.m.—President’s Address 
Loach, Experiment, Ga. 





R. J. H. De- 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 











Pure-bred Poultry 





South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 13, 14, 15. 








S. C. Black Minorcas and 
S. C. R. I. Reds 


Try my strain of the above breeds, as they 
are bred for laying as well as for the show 
room !and fulfill both. Every order, large 
or small, given my personal attention. 

J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va. 





Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK. 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


2S 
























Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,10@, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Rexistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breéd for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Fancy Berkshires | 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, 
$20 and $25, ac- 
cording to size, age and breeding. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. ey are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the best boars in Geor- 
i good enough to go into any 
.erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 








Palmetto, Ga. 


















OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PRDIOREE WITH EVERY PIK- DURIHAM.NC, 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 


are in great demand. Asmall- 
1 inch advertisement like this 
only costs $3.00 per week in 
Raleigh Edition, $2.50 in Mem- 
Pros Edition or $1.00 in Dallas 
ition, For only $6.50 we will 
insert it in all three editions 
and make no charge for the cut. Write us for help in 
designing your ads, paper is a wonderful medium; 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















TAMWORTHS 


PPALSPSP ALAS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 

the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions, grand champions and 5§ trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. Ali well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 28.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BULLS FOR SALE 


Sired by International Grand Champions and 
Prize Winners. 

Some choice Cows and Heifers by same 
sires at reasonable prices. 
WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















HOLSTEINS 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The increased recognition of the value of pure- 
bred registered Holstein cattle is shown in the 
number of cirtificates of registration and transfer 
issued by this association last year as compared 
with the previous year. The increase is ovor 2134 
per cent., while the gain over 1912 is 36 4-5 per cent. 
The fact that no other dairy breed association ap- 
proaches the number of certificates we have issued, 
should certainly be significant to you if you have 
been ‘‘on the fence’’ wondering whether or not 
you should buy Holsteins. 


Send for free I Mustrated Descriptive Booklet 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattiebore, Vt. 








HEREFORDS 





HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 

33 Bulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

Heifers 12 to 20 months. 

ieifers and Bull calves. 

ieifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANO oO. 
B Ge HE, Mi 
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ay a to glee pe 
for sale. BEST HERD IN THE SOL ee oe 
GILTHER BROTHERS, — EMINENCE, KY. 


JERSEYS 








BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12, Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


PO LLL 





By the King of the Breed. 
Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 








Athens, Ga., January 18 and 19. 

North Carolina State Livestock Associa- 
tion, Statesville, N. C., January 19, 20, 21. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, Win- 
chester, Va., January 13 and 

Georgia Horticultural Society and Georgia 
Apple Growers’ Association, Athens, Ga., 
January 20 and 21, 





water, Oklahoma, January 11-16, 





Virginia Farm Demonstration 





To Make Room for Spring Matings 
weare offering at half price 600 choice breed- 
ers and exhibition Barred Rocks, Buff Wyan- 
dottes, Black Langshans, Golden Seabright 
Bantams and White Indian Runner Ducks. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, 8. C. 


Course, 
Blacksburg, Va., January 12-20, 

Virginia Farmers’ Winter Short Course, 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28, 

Tennessee Short Course in Agriculture and 
Engineering, Knoxville, Tenn, January 4 to 
February 27. 














SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- right time, they quickly become even bett:r 


neau Pigeons weigh bef he rai It takes two year 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, ee ee oe cee : on beet ane: 


prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolifi 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 


If the roads are properly dragged at the 


for a sand-clay road to reach its best state. 
Becoming packed and hard almost like ce- 
ment, if the right proportion was observed 
in the mixing, it is able to resist vehicles 


Cc 





SWIFT’S WHITE FARM 


—S. C. white Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas, Whit 


Holland Turkeys, White Indian Runner and Pekin Ducks. | Porter. 


Catalogue free. 
J.P. SWIFT & SON, Props., 


Waynesville, N. O 


and weather to such an extent that the up- 


¢ | may be irreparably damaged,—Danbury Re- 








300 Choice Breeders and Exhibition | rather worse for a few drinks when his 
Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White | horse fell down. The farmer looked at him 
I. R. Ducks, Columbian and Buff Wyandottes, | 2 moment over the dashboard and then ex- 


$1.50 to $5.00. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


A farmer was driving home from town 


claimed: 








Columbia, S. C, j on over you!’’—McClary’s, 


Oklahoma Short Course for Farmers, Still- 


keep cost is very light. But not being look- | Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars. 
Breeds WONDERFUL LAYERS and PRIZE WINNERS; | 2 ®fter and dragged at the right time, it | All from large registered prize winning stock. 


“Git up you old fool! Git up, I'll drive 


International Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Led of Loulse, No. 20,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 46,405, and Willetas Forest, No. 54,049. 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison's 
2606, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick fro Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

VAUCLUSE, VA. 


S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., 











OAKWOOD FARM 


BR. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 




















GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Cattle, Shetland Ponies, 
4 and Maltese Milch Goats. 


LA GRANGE STOCK FARM, 
Route 2, Winnsboro, S.C, 


Guernseys and Berkshires 


Registered Guernsey Bulls and high grade Heifers. 
Berkshire Boars ready for service. Pigs either sex. 
Masterpiece and Longfellow strains. Direct, 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 
RED POLLS 


























Sows all sold again! Justa few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book? Money-making 
——————= Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
oS. i. Ss. 


0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages. Special 
e Se * price on pigs during December. 








W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS as 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. BE, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











RED-POLLED 
CATTLE 


Are the an beef and butter breed. 
The cattle for the farmer. Beree 
hornless and mature early. Not wish- 
ing to inbreed too close, I am offer- 
ing my magnificent bull Curls 16th, 
No. 19317, forsale. This bullisasure 
producer of most excellent calves 
and will improve any herd. 


J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM,” Rock Castle, Va. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


= 

CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, e . 6 ‘ Advertising Manager 
. J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








T)O NOT overlook the fact that no one is pro- 

posing to repeal the crop lien law without ade- 
quate notice. What is proposed is simply to pass 
the law at the earliest possible date and have it 
go into effect one year later. That will give every- 
body ample time to prepare for the new and fairer 
conditions. 





FEATURE of our issue of next week will be a 

symposium of experience letters on “How I 
Got Out of Debt.” Most of us know how easy it 
is to get in debt, and many of us have found how 
hard it is to get out. We believe that in this sym- 
posium we have suggestions that will be of gen- 
uine help to our readers. 





AS your boy joined the corn and pig clubs? If 

not you should endeavor to get him enlisted this 
winter. At the same time it should be impressed 
on him that, whether he is awarded a prize or not, 
he is still a winner, because of the knowledge he 
gains in friendly competition, to say nothing of a 
fine pig or a good yield of corn at the end of the 
year. 





OTICE Mrs. Hutt’s suggestion this week that 

the best way to cure headaches is to drink 
plenty of water. It is also the best way to cure 
many other ills that flesh is heir to. Eight glasses 
a day, as suggested in the “Ten Health Command- 
ments,” is none too much. If, instead of using the 
vile nostrums fixed up by patent medicine fakirs, 
our people would use the remedies the Almighty 
gave us—plenty of fresh air and plenty of fresh 
water—they would be vastly better off. 





HE Alabama children who have resolved always 

to sleep with at least one window open will 
be the healthier for it all their lives. You are 
going to have cold air anyhow in any room now 
unless there’s a fire in it. If the windows are up, 
it is simply a fresh, sweet, clean, invigorating sort 
of cold air that you get, and you wake feeling 
strong and refreshed. If the windows are not up 
it is still cold air that you get, but a stale, clammy, 
dirty, sepulchral sort of cold air. Try sleeping 
with the windows up and see if you do not feel 
younger when you wake up o’ mornings. As the 
Florida State Board of Health says: 


“Tt is better to be a crank on the subject of 
fresh air than it is to be a corpse for the lack 
ot it. 





HY should we worry?” said one of the South’s 

leading thinkers to us a few days ago. “I 
used to think we couldn’t grow corn in the South, 
but I know better now. With as good fertilization 
and cultivation we can usually make fifty bushels 
of corn on an acre that will make a bale of cotton. 
If the war lasts till August, as I believe it will, 
corn next fall will be about $2 a bushel and cotton 
7 cents a pound. Why worry about getting only 
$35 an acre from the cotton if we can get $75 or 
$100 an acre from corn?” The Progressive Farmer 
does not intend to vouch for this gentleman’s 
prophecies, but we may cut his estimate of $2 corn 
in half and then find it.a consoling reflection. It’s 
results that count, and $50 worth of corn per acre 
is as good as $50 worth of cotton. 





HE Asa W. Allen Company, general merchants 

Tupelo, Miss., send us an inquiry about straw- 
berries, but what particularly interests us about 
their letter is the following heading on their neatly 
printed stationery: “We Sell Everything the 
Farmer Needs and Buy Everything He Has to 
Sell.” When a merchant realizes his responsibility 
for finding good cash markets for the products of 
his farmer customers, and when he begins to see 
that he. has this duty to perform if he is to justify 
his existence, he is sure to get a far stronger hold 
on the community than he could possibly do by 
merely sitting down and thinking of nothing ex- 
cept making profits on the goods he sells. As we 
have said before, farmers have a right to say to 





our general merchants in the South, “If we 
from your shelves, you buy from our farms.” 


buy 








ON’T forget that there are many and powerful 

interests that are opposed to land segregation 
between the races and opposed to repealing the 
crop lien law. Show your neighbors the discussion 
of these subjects in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
and get their support in the big battle that has 
begun. Notice that the white races in South 
Africa have already adopted land segregation such 
as we advocate, that President Wilson has declared 
for race segregation among the Government em- 
ployees in Washington, and that the United States 
Senate declared for continental race segregation 
last week, when it voted to prohibit all persons of 
African blood from coming to America in future. 
Let the white farmers of the South demand that 
their neighborhoods shall be protected against a 
menace which is being guarded against in every 
other department of life. Our last week’s article, 
“Two Big Measures White Farmers Should Sup- 
port,” has been reprinted in leaflet form. Send us 
a two-cent stamp and we will send you six of 
these leaflets or twelve for four cents in stamps. 


Which Plan for Reducing the Cotton Crop 
Appeals to You? 





WILL use no fertilizers on my cotton, for if I 

do it will increase the yield per acre and the 

crop will be so large that I will not get more 
than one-half or two-thirds its value. It will not 
do to raise a large crop of cotton this year, so I 
will plant my twenty acres and use no fertilizers. 
I will only get eight bales off twenty acres, but 
I will get more for the eight bales than I did for 
twelve bales last year and I will have no fertilizer 
bills to pay. 

2. I must reduce my cotton crop. I made fifteen 
bales last year on my twenty acres, but this year 
I must reduce my crop to eight bales. By using a 
little more fertilizer and buying only the plant 
foods I need I can grow the eight bales on ten 
acres. This will leave me ten acres to put into 
other crops to feed my work stock and my family, 
or to sell, and by growing legume feed crops I can 
improve my land so that next year I will not have 
to buy any nitrogen, which is the expensive part 
of the fertilizers. 

I must reduce my cotton crop, but if I grow more 
per acre I will reduce the cost of production, and 
by raising my feeds instead of buying them, and 
by improving my land through growing legume 
feed crops I will have more clear money from my 
eight bales than I had last year from my fifteen 
bales. 





What’s Your Income? 





OR the farm boy who is considering the life 

work he is to follow, and im many cases for 

his daddy, too, we suspect, there is too much 
of a tendency to compare unfavorably the farmer’s 
income with that of men in other occupations. 
Young men, in seeking jobs in town at $40, $50 and 
$60 a month, too often entirely overlook the fact 
that every single necessity of life must be purchas- 
ed out of this amount. 

There are the board bill or the grocer to pay, 
house or room rent, bills for light, gas or coal or 
both, for water for drinking and bathing, for car 
fare, and for a hundred other things that simply 
eat up a small income faster than it is made. The 
farm boy or the farmer himself who thinks of quit- 
ting the farm for the town, and who fails to con- 
sider the immense expense in the city’ of necessi- 
ties and comforts that in the country are obtained 
for practically no cash outlay, is in for a sad dis- 
illusioning. 

Recently the United States Department of Agri- 
culture conducted certain investigations along this 
line, and the facts obtained deserve especial men- 
tion. The Department’s investigators made a sur- 
vey of conditions on a large number of farms in 
the ten states of North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Vermont. On selected farms in these 
states, three of which, it will be noted, are cotton 
states, the average value of the chief necessities of 
life—food, fuel, oil, and shelter—used each year by 
the farm family was $595.08. It was further found 
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that out of this amount the portion contributed 
directly by the farm was $42i.17, leaving $173.91 
to be purchased with cash received from the sale 
of products. 

What does this mean? Simply that the average 
farmer is receiving directly from his farm necessi- 
ties that are worth $420 a year, or $35 a month, 
leaving only $173.91, or less than $15 a month, of 
these necessities to be purchased with cash. In 
other words, the farmer who makes a living and 
sells crops to the amount of $180 a year enjoys the 
equivalent of fully $600 a year in town, where ev- 
ery necessity calls for a cash outlay. 

But this is not all. The city nian of small income 
generally has stale eggs when he has them at all; 
the butter he buys is often rancid, and the milk for 
his babies is dirty and dangerous; vegetables are 
old, stringy and tough when they reach him, and it 
is only the superannuated chickens that adorn his 
Sunday dinner table. 

To the boy or man who would quit the farm and 
go to town, we'd say first study the question from 
every angle, and then—don’t. Giving up the coun- 
try for the town too often only means the ex- 
change of the clean, solid, worth-while things of 
life fox empty shams, for doubtful pleasures, and 
for a seeminly large income that proves pitifully 
small and inadequate. 





The Week on the Farm 

RE you keeping up with our “Diversification 

and Independence” articles that started last 

week and that will run through the remainder 
of the year? Already we are assured of some 
splendid material for this series—information that 
we trust all our readers will apply in their indi- 
vidual farm operations. 

* *e * 

We are gratified, too, at the great response to 
our invitation to a weekly “Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting” in The Progressive Farmer. Already we 
have received simply hundreds of experience let- 
ters, and every mail continues to bring them. 
While we cannot publish all of these, we are glad 
to get and read every single one. 

+ os 

This week our leading article is dealing particu- 
larly with the problem of crop rotations, and how 
they may be employed to maintain and add to our 
soil fertility. A mighty big problem this is, too—a 
‘problem that deserves some of our hardest and 
straightest thinking; for poor lands and poor men 
go together. The fellow who thinks he can get 
ahead, or even make a fair living, farming poor 
land, simply doesn’t know his job. 

This doesn’t mean, though, that we have to start - 
with rich land. This is not necessarily true at all, 
for right here in the South nature has given us 
the very finest climatic conditions for making rich 
lands, by growing soil-building crops both summer 
and winter. This is where we possess a great ad- 


vantage over the Northern 
the latitude of 


growing 


north of 
winter- 


de- 


states; for 
Kentucky and Missouri 


soil-building crops can seldom be 


pended upon. 


A Thought for the Week 


E HAVE come to see that in the establish- 

ment of a better agriculture, in securing 

better prices and in the development of the 
man we cannot rely wholly upon the individual. 
We must rely upon groups of _ individuals. 
We must substitute the collective for the individ- 
ual method. Hence this appeal for strong farmers’ 
organizations, for codperative rural credit, for co- 
Operative marketing, and in general for community 
development. In this century the individual can- 
not come to his own apart from other men, either 
industrially or morally. Thus the. key to rural 
progress is the community idea, which means that 
the people of the rural neighborhood, people who 
live near together, who use the same roads, the 
same schools, the same churches, grow the same 
crops, live on the same sort of lands, meet in the 
granges, and, in other words, have common re- 
sources, common interests, common needs, should 
develop a common program, a common desire to 
assist one another, a common ambition to build 
a better community.—Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Educaiion to Deveiop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply lt, and (3) Legisiatioa and Goud Government 
to Promote Equai Kig:is aud muman Progress—Plain Taik About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











The “Good Negro” May Buy Land But Bad 
Negroes May Inherit It 


UR prize letters on “The Negro and Southern 
QO Farm Life” are attracting widespread atten- 

tion. Not only have we had no desire to mis- 
represent the Negro in this series of articles, but 
we have in fact made throughout a special effort 
to be fair to him. 

To the letter from our North Carolina corres- 
pondent on another page, for example, we award- 
ed a prize because it accurately represents condi- 
tions in some neighborhoods where Negroes of ex- 
ceptional character cause white men to bear such 
testimony to their worth. It is interesting to see, 
however, that while our correspondent thus 
praises the character of his Negro neighbors, he 
realizes that even then it would be far better for 
social and educational reasons—better for the 
white women and for the boys and girls who are 
growing up—if white-owned farms and Negro- 
owned farms were not thus sandwiched together. 

This is true even now while these original good 
Negroes are living, and while we take no thought 
as to what may be the character of their second 
and third generations. It frequently happens that 
the Negro who buys a little farm in a white neigh- 
borhood is an honest, sober, industrious Negro, 
such as “R” describes. But the testimony we get 
from all parts of the South is that the children in- 
heriting the land are frequently the most insolent 
or undesirable of all Negroes. 

In fact, the writer has had personal experience 
upon this point. Many years ago two industrious 
old Negroes bought lands adjoining our farm, then 
belonging to the writer’s father. We never heard 
a word against either of these Negroes. But what 
of their offspring? The son and heir of one of the 
old Negroes, after long being a community menace, 
is now serving out his latest term in prison. As 
for the descendants of the other old Negro, one 
Negro was killed in their house in a drunken 
brawl, and the community life has been demoraliz- 
ed by them in other ways. We recently published 
a letter from a correspondent saying that while 
the original Negro land-owners in his section were 
unobjectionable, the only horrible crime against 
a white woman in the history of the county had 
been committed by the worthless son of one of 
these hard-working old Negroes. 


‘“‘For His Heirs and Assigns Forever” 
Tis trouble about the “good Negro” buying 


land in a white community is that he buys not 

merely for himself, not merely for the twenty 
or thirty years of his own lifetime, but for his 
“heirs and assigns forever.” And just as “R” in- 
timates, it comes mighty near being forever when- 
ever the Negro gets land. Take the case of the 
land owned by the Negro now in jail to whom we 
have just referred. He has let the cabin rot down 
and has allowed the land to grow up in pine and 
broomsedge for twenty-five years, but he has held 
on to it just the same. 

Let us recognize therefore all the virtues of the 
good Negro neighbors to whom “R” pays just 
tribute. But he has no guarantee that their chil- 
dren will be of like character, and even if they 
were, he recognizes the fact that in mixed black- 
and-white neighborhoods it is impossible to have 
as good schools, churches, social life, or business 
co6peration as it is possible to have in solidly 
white communities. And while “R” is painting the 
light side of the picture as best he can, there 
breaks into it the ghastly specter which is our 
ever present menace—the immoral mixing of the 
races, and the ever increasing proportion of mu- 
lattoes, restless and mutinous with the blood of 
the masterful white race rebelling in them against 
the cage-like limits of their fate. 

Can we ever say therefore that it is just a ques- 
tion of whether the Negroes in the neighborhood 
are honest, sober and trustworthy? Isn’t the sys- 
tem of sandwiching white and Negro farms essen- 
tially and fundamentally wrong? And for this rea- 
son should not white neighborhoods that wish to 
remain white have the privilege of saying that in 
future no land shall be sold to a person of a differ- 
ent race? If you believe so, demand that your leg- 
islators at least try to work out some legislation 
that will give our white farmers relief. 


Have a Farmers’ Club in Every Neighborhood 


E KEEP saying it over and over again, Mr. 
Farmer, but it can’t be said too often, that 
farmers can never get their rights, farming 
can never be made as profitable or farm life as at- 


tractive as it should be, until we have a farmers’ 
club in every neighborhood. 





Perhaps you have had such a club—a Local Un- 
ion, sub-Alliance, Grange, or other farmers’ club— 
and it has gone down. If so, now is the time to get 
a local organization going again. We are in for a 
long, long battle for the farmer’s rights, and we are 
not going to win all at once. We must make many 
failures and many mistakes before the final victory 
is won. But if victory were easily won, there 
would not be much credit in winning it. “Doing 
what can’t be done is the glory of living,” as old 
Dr. Armstrong used to say. But “doing what can’t 
be done” takes time. Abram S. Hewitt was about 
right when he said, “It takes ten years to do any- 
thing.” 

So we want every Progressive Farmer reader to 
say, “I am going to have a good farmers’ club in 
my neighborhood if it takes ten years.” 

It won’t be so much trouble to get your neigh- 
bors just to join we suspect, but the trouble will 
come in getting them to stick. And right upon this 
point we wish to offer a few suggestions: 

1. Have a Regular Program for Each Meeting.— 
Sometimes it will be a general discussion of some 
particular subject by a member; sometimes a com- 
mittee report. Frequently it will be well to invite 
some outsider to come and give you his views on 
some subject he has studied carefully, or report 
experience in some line of farming or farm busi- 
ness. And don’t be selfish about your programs. 
When you get a good speaker invite everybody to 
come and hear him. Such public meetings will do 


NAME YOUR FARM 


HY don’t you advertise, Mr. Farm- 

er?” recently asked Prof. Charles 

Dillon, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. 








“Get a name for your farm,” says he, “and 
then advertise your farm by that name. 
Suppose you choose the name of ‘Fairview.’ 
You buy under the name of Fairview; have 
your butter marked Fairview; print Fair- 
view on your berry boxes and have your 
eggs marked Fairview; paint Fairview on 
your wagon boxes and have Fairview 
printed on your letter heads and envelopes. 
It won’t be long before the name of your 
farm is known and the people will be call- 
ing for your products. The town merchant 
advortises, and the farmer can just as well 
advertise his butter, eggs and produce.” 











more than anything else to get outsiders interest- 
ed in your meetings and so attract them as mem- 
bers. 

2. Make Your Club a Power in Pushing Your 
Community Forward—Perhaps you should have 
ionger schools or a better schoolhouse, or a school 
library, or a corn club or canning club, or a “moon- 
light school” to help grown-up people learn to read 
and write. Or perhaps you need better roads, or a 
telephone line or a R. F. D. route—or possibly you 
need most of all just a neighborly “get-together” 
spirit such as might be inspired by neighborhood 
picnics, rallies, etc. A half dozen members work- 
ing together for any one of these things through 
an organization will frequently accomplish more 
in a year than the whole community would have 
accomplished in ten years without such organiza- 
tion. Or maybe your county needs a demonstra- 
tion agent or a health officer, or a farm life school. 
No matter what form of progress it is, you are not 
likely to go far until there is some organization be- 
hind it. Get your members interested also m the 
legislation needed for the farmer’s benefit. Send 
letters, petitions, and personal representatives to 
your state and National law-makers. 

3. Make Your Club Pay in Dollars and Cents.— 
All past experience goes to show that ninety-nine 
local farmers’ clubs out of one hundred fail unless 
the members are held together by some business 
feature. Never rest until you get your members 
united in behalf of some safe and needed business 
plan for the farmer’s benefit. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, you and your neighbors are raising cotton. If 
so, keep informed as to marketing conditions and 
sell your cotton in pools. See that the bales are 
graded right. Pool your cotton seed also and see 
that the oil mills give you a fair return of meal for 
each ton of seed. In the spring buy your fertiliz- 
ers together. In summer see if you cannot help 
the members to borrow money at low rates of in- 
terest instead of paying extravagant “time prices” 
for supplies. In growing and handling almost any 
other crop than cotton the opportunities are simi- 
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lar; in nearly all of them there are opportunities 
for getting money-making advantages wherever 
ten, twenty or a hundred farmers work for them— 
advantages such as individual farmers would never 
secure working alone. Especially is there need 
for codperation in grading and marketing all the 
diversified crops made necessary by this year’s 
reduction in cotton acreage—need for codperation, 
too, in getting the pure-bred sires necessary if we 
are to realize upon our golden possibilities in the 
field of stock-raising. Great profits may frequent- 
ly be saved by clubbing orders for home and farm 
supplies and buying at wholesale, even when or- 
ders are placed through local merchants. And in 
the purchase and use of improved implements-and 
machinery by groups of members—anywhere from 
two to twenty—the opportunities are almost un- 
limited. 


Make your organization a local Union if possi- 
ble, but anyhow have some kind of club. 


Start now, even if you have only half a dozen 
members in your Local. And don’t forget that 
your wife also needs the recreation, the help and 
inspiration that she would get from companionship 
of other women. Your neighborhood ought to 
have not only an organization of farmers, but an 
organization of farm women, and a boys’ corn 
club, and a girls’ canning club. Don’t rest till this 
ideal is realized. 





Some Papers We Recommend 


PEAKING of good literature, here are some 

papers that we especially recommend to our 

readers. To begin with, there is the Youth’s 
Companion ($2), an inspiring, informing, elevating 
weekly paper for all the family, but especially in- 
teresting to the young people. For the women we 
commend the Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, or The Delineator ($1.50 each); 
Mothers’ Magazine ($1) or Today’s (50 cents). To 
give you a full, fair, unbiased record of all the 
news, take the weekly Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican (non-partisan, but Democratic leaning, $1 a 
year), The Public (Independent Democratic $1), or 
Weekly Kansas City Star (Independent, 25 cents). 
The Literary Digest ($3) gives an unbiased and il- 
luminating record of all that the world is doing, 
and the New York Outlook (weekly, $3) is also 
able and stimulating. A good general monthly 
magazine like The American ($1.50) is worth while. 
Among the higher priced literary magazines we 
would especially recommend The Century and The 
Atlantic ($4 each); and among the magazines de- 
voted to public questions, news, and the world’s 
progress, the Review of Reviews and the World’s 


Work ($3 each). 


Every farmer who is thinking seriously about 
the big problems of agricultural codperation should 
read the National Field ($1) and the Irish Home- 
stead, of Dublin ($2.20). Stock farmers will, of 
course, want the Breeders’ Gazette ($1), and dairy- 
men, Hoard’s Dairyman ($1). 

The foregoing papers may be ordered through 
The Progressive Farmer at prices mentioned. 

Let every farmer who can do so read his local 
paper, whether weekly, semi-weekly or daily; some 
church paper that is not in league with patent 
medicine fakirs; and as many of the foregoing pa- 
pers as he can pay for. We reiterate our belief 
that every one-horse farmer should take $5 worth 
of papers a year, every two-horse farmer $10 worth 
and so on up to a $25 value. 





Farmers’ Produce Exchanges Needed 


E ARE never going to be perfectly happy 

until there is in every market town a 

“Farmers’ Produce Exchange” with one 
agent employed to do the selling for all the farm- 
ers of the surrounding country, running the busi- 
ness on the patronage-dividend basis. We are 
glad to see that the report of the Worth County, 
Ga., Farmers’ Produce Exchange as given in our 
“Codperation Special” has excited widespread at- 
tention. In a recent issue of the Worth County 
paper we find this Exchange advertising the fol- 
lowing products for sale: 


Two car loads of velvet beans, late variety, @ $3 per 
bushel. 

One car velvet beans, early bunch beans, 3.50 per 
bushel, 

One thousand pounds of Worth County pecans, from 12 
to 40 cents per pound. 

Three thousand gallons of pure Georgia cane syrup, in 
tins, @ 60 cents per gallon, 

A lot of bright oat straw, baled, @ $10 per ton. 

A lot of oats on straw, baled, @ $20 per ton. 

Rough rice @ $1.50 per bushel. 

Sweet potatoes, graded, cured and packed in sacks, @ 
60 cents per bushel. 

Five cars of baled peavine hay at $26 per ton. 

Fulghum oats @ $1.50 per bushel. 

Texas Rust-proof oats @ 75 cents a bushel. 

2,500 bushels North Carolina Running ground peas @ 
$1.15 per bushel. 

100 Turkeys @ 20 cents per pound live weight. 

300 Chickens @ 20 cents per pound live weight, 

Two cars of fine beef cattle. 

Two fine milk cows, fresh in milk, @ $55, (three gallons 
per day). 

100 Cans of canned tomatoes, full weight, @ 90 cents 
per dozen cans. 

50 Head of hogs, most of them porkers, but several 
gilts in lot, @ 10 cents per pound live weight. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











HOW CAN WE KEEP HEALTHY 
THIS YEAR? 





Making Ourselves So Comfortable 
That All Our Energy Can Go to 
Work and Recuperation Means 
Much in -Getting and Keeping in 
Good Health 


ET us be comfortable during the 
year, and then it is probable that 
we shall have a fair degree of health. 
In my following recommendations 
I do not mean that you shall tear 
the house topsy-turvy and carry 
them all into effect at once, but I do 
mean that you shall have them in 
mind; that during the coming 
months you will read books, articles, 
anything that comes to your notice 
about the subjects, and that in the 
years to come, as money and oppor- 
tunity present themselves, you will 
be ready to make the changes in 
your home, if you have not already 
done so. 

First, let us make our homes uni- 
formly warm or cool, according to 
the season. This subject, however, 
we will discuss in detail next week. 

In the average home the next im- 
portant changes to be made are usu- 
ally in so re-arranging the plan of 
the working part of the house that 
distances will be shortened and steps 
and energy saved. The tables, sinks, 
stoves, etc., should be raised so that 
it will not be necessary for a woman 
to bend her back in working at them. 
The comfort of a rocking chair in 
the kitchen will give many an op- 
portunity for nature to restore a 





little of its energy to the tired body. 

An inconvenience that many a 
woman feels more than she really 
appreciates is the commingling of 
unnecessary odors that cause her 
discomfort. The kitchen, perhaps, 
has not been so arranged that the 
smells of cooking pass away quickly 
without opening doors and windows 
in such a way as to chill the body 
and give harmful results. Very often 
there is a damp, sour spot outside 


the door where water and other 
things not given to the pigs are 
thrown. A sink, or even a funnel, 


with not so very many feet of pipe 
would carry this away from the 
house. 


The stench of manure and pigs in- 
dicates the close proximity of the 
stable and pen. This means flies, and 
millions of them, to be brushed from 
the table, the food, to prevent the 
afternoon nap of grown people and 
babies. Flies mean _ endless work 
and worry, aside from the realiza- 
tion that they carry typhoid, second 
summer trouble, and other diseases 
on their filthy legs and bodies. 

Now, therefore, is the time to not 
only swat the stray fly we see in 
the house, but to make plans for the 
cleanliness of the stable, the location 
of the pig pen, and the screening 
of the doors, windows and porches. 
Doctors tell us that the only way in 
which to get many a man to screen 
his house is to have someone get 
desperately sick and have to pay for 
a doctor as well as for the screens. 

The precautions that are taken to 
keep flies out of the house are usu- 
ally effective in keeping mosquitoes 


out also. However, it is wise to take 
a -look around the premises- right 
now and search out the moist spots 
of ground or the tin cans that are 
their breeding places. We can clean 
up most of them, and perhaps, also 
fill them up. It may be that we can 
make a cement lining for the spring, 
but we can, at any rate, register a 
mental note of what.places to keep 
wet with kerosene when hot weather 
comes. Should there be a spot of 
marshy land over which we have no 
control, we can remove the bushes 
from between it and the house and 
thus prevent their finding a sheltered 
path to the home. 

It may be that running water can 
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and then put a sink and faucet into 
the kitchen so that the boy or man 
can keep the barrel pumped full and 
the housewife can turn the tap and 
have at least ‘cold water. 

The comforts of shortened dis- 
tances between stove and table, the 
rocking chair in the kitchen, the fly- 
less days, the mosquitoless nights, 
the air unpolluted by scents that of- 
fend—these and other things which 
add to the comfort of living do, as 
a rule, mean the cleanliness that is 
next to godliness, and the health 
that is the first step in a clean, moral 
and mental life. Add to this com- 
fortable beds and other conveniences 
such as some homes have, and you 





I promise: 


tween meals. 


SOON 





TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


binge of an Alabama school have organized among themselves a good 
health club, and have adopted the following as their membership pledge: 


1. To be as regular in my duties as! can, to rise at the same hour, retire 
at the same hour, eat my meals at the same hour each day, and not to eat be- 


2. Never to sleep in a room without having at least one wide-open window. 
3. Tochoose food that is nourishing and to stop eating when! have enough. 
4. To drink at least eight giasses of water each day, two before breakfast, 
two before dinner, two after school, and two before retiring. 
5. To walk and sit with head and shoulders well up and chest expanded. 
To fill my lungs wlth fresh air before each”meal. 
To spend as much time in the sunshine as possible each day. 
To avoid strong stimulants of any kind. 
To brush my teeth every night and morning. 
To bathe frequently so as to_keep all the pores in my body open. 








be put into the home this winter. If 
the husband cannot do that, he can, 
perhaps, elevate a large barrel at 
the back of the kitchen, place a con- 
nection between it and the pump, 

















composers, 


Good music belongs in every home 
and the Victrola puts it there 


Music is a living power of inspiration and entertain- 
ment, and it can easily be a part of your daily life. 

The Victrola gives you instant command over the 
artistic resources of the entire world, and enables you to 
spend a portion of each day in intimate association with 
the greatest artists. : 

All music is the province of the Victrola. 
instrumentalists, 
tribute to its wealth of musical treasures; and with a 
Victrola in-your home, you can enjoy at will all this infinite 
variety of music and entertainment. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $200, 
and any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly demonstrate them to you. 

Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


singers, 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, 


There is 























All artists— 
entertainers—con- 









Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 








have those things which save the 
energy of the family for those things 
which mean progression and happi- 
ness. 

Just as there is seldom a really 
even-tempered, happy man with in- 
digestion, so is there seldom a wom- 
an who accomplishes her greatest 
usefulness to her family if she has 
not had a good night’s sleep. And 
the best of it is that these things 
do not cost as much money as they 
would seem to do to the person who 
has never’ studied the details. 
Whether or not you feel that it is 
within the range of possibility for 
you to have these things, study them, 
and some day they will come to you. 





January Suggestions 


WOMAN said to me: “If you see 
fit to publish this, do so, but 
please correct mistakes, either in 
spelling or grammar. I am _ well 
aware my education is limited. I 
have learned more by studying with 
my children than any other way. But 
I want to help, as I have been so 
much benefited by the experience of 
others.” How many, many mothers 
and fathers could say the same of 
their education But does every par- 
ent realize what a world of education 
he or she could obtain, what a help 
it would be to the child, and how 
very near it would draw them for 
the whole family to spend an hour 
studying the lessons together at 
night? If you have never tried this 
it is well to start it with the New 
Year. The long nights after lessons 
are filled with stories of life and 
knowledge. Father will read the 
news of the war, sister will read the 
happenings in the great world, and 
then will come tales of romance from 
Scott and stories of travel by Poe, 
chapter upon chapter. 
* 

Have you ever considered what a 
world of sweetness the goodnight 
kisses of the little children in the 
home bring into our lives? I tell 
you it is worth a man and a woman 
keeping their mouths clean and 
sweet for—free of broken teeth, the 
taint of tobacco and drink. 


Many farm children have a tired, 
dragged appearance. Have you not 
noticed it? It is frequently due to 
the fact that the children are per- 











mitted to stay up until they either 
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3000 OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 
WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 


As a reward to each of*the first 3080 girls or boys who will make up a small 


club of trial subscribe N i si 
ae oe oe cribers for the INLAND FARMER. Read the special 


An Exquisite Imported Dressed Doll 


She is a beauty inevery way. French Bisque head and bust, rosy cheeks, 
luxuriant tresses of golden hair, ruby lips, with pretty pearly white teeth, 


glorious life-like eyes that open and close, jointed body, wit k 
papier-mache arms and hands. te y, with movable 


She Is Dressed From Top to Toe 


and daintily dressed, too. A fetching chip hat trimmed with 
bow and feather. Plaited skirt. Jaunty little jacket with 
wide reveres, braided at edges, under which is an effective 
little belt with buckle. She has dear little slippers with stocks 
ings, and is altogether one of the prettiest dollies you ever 
saw. The very lovable, hugable kind that you waut, 


She Is Fifteen Inches Tall 


from the tip of her toe to the top of her hat, and you will be 
just crazy about her when you see her. You can dress and 
undress her, and when you lay her down she closes her pretty eyes and 
goes to sleep like good dollies should. She is a dear. 


We Will Give You This Doll 


5 « Wewill give you one of these dolls as a reward for 
Special Offer: making up a club of 10 trial subscribers for us. Write 


topple over on the floor asleep or the 
parents go to bed. The tiny infant 
needs 23 hours sleep and the old 
man usually gets along with very 
little, because the vital processes 
are not active. Young’ children 
should retire soon after a light sup- 
per. They will rest better, as the 
child that has no regular sleeping 
hour, but drops asleep from exhaus- 
tion, is too tired to recuperate from 
the fatigues of the day. These long 
nights make an_ excellent time to 
break in the little child into early 
going to bed without his realizing 
that the hour is not advanced. 

3 ee Ss 

7 Be careful that the children’s shoes 

are warm and the soles free from 

break. If they are leaky, put them 

away to be worn out next summer 

or in very dry weather. 

+ * * 






















Is the school well ventilated? Have 
you visited it to see, and have you a 
committee of women to see to it that 
the church is well aired out at least 
one day of the week? 

* * x 

Let’s fill in the extra time getting 
the underclothes left over from last 
year patched, darned and buttoned 
and the new ones made for all the 
family. We do not know the com- 
ing styles for good gowns, but the 
children’s frocks and our house 
dresses can be made. When pur- 
chasing the summer goods, do not 
forget the labor-saving qualities of | This 


ni 








: : a@ postal card or letter today for a bundle of sample 
copies, we furnish them to you absolutely free, show the paper to your 





——e friends, men or women, boys or girls, and secure ten three month’s trial 
Crepe, is not subscriptions at only ten cents each. Send the dollar thus secured to us 
and we willsend this handsome dressed real doll to you, securely packed 
a Printed in strong box, postpaid by parcel post, as a reward for your work, (Best 
“ Baby Killers ” R D il way to remit is by P. O. Money Order.) 
or Nag VO 





HE following named _ soothing that has to be 
syrups commonly given to chil- 


This Is Not A Printed Rag Doll That 














Yo 
dren during their teething period stuffed. a Have To Stuff 
e 5 t : ; but a real sure enough big, fine dressed doll such that often sells in stores 
S have been claimed by the United at one dollar or more. She is just as we describe her, and we know you 
fe States Government chemists as “baby Itisa will be proud of her in any place or company. 
killers” and the public is hereby a 
y warned against the use of any of*| Real a — te os — Le The Inland Farmer 
ies a : A ause it isaclean high-class paper. It is interesting to the farmer and 
= these preparations for children. Imported every member of his family. Almost any one you meet will on you the 
ve Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup D d Smallsum of 10cents fora three months’ trial subscription forsuch a paper 
“i (morphine sulphate) ; Children’s Com- resse it costs you absolutely nothing to get this doll, so why not try for one? 
1S fort (morphine sulphate) ; Dr. Fahey’s | Doll just Go From Friend To Friend And House To House 
id Pepsin Anodyne Compound (mor- as we and you will be surprised to see how easily it can be done, If you are not 
~ phine sulphate) ; Dr. Fahrney’s Teeth- d ib h — scriber, your own subscription may count as one of the ten, 
s ing Syrup (morphine and chlor- | describe her. Be Quick, Be The First, Write For Free Samples At Once 
io oform); Dr. Fowler S Strawberry e——_—X—X—«—«—= Write now, today, before you forget it. Get to work before any one else in your place, 
and Peppermint Mixture (mor- | Read every word Sample copies are free, and we are glad to send them to youon request, Give your 
Ss PP ry 








ie phine); Dr. Grove’s Anodyne for In- of this great name and address plainly and write direct to 

fants (morphine sulphate); Cooper’s r 

or 

n Anodyne, the Infant’s Friend (mor- offer. THE INLAND FARMER, 
a phine hydrochloride) ; Jadway’s Elixir 


for Infants (codein); Dr. James’ We pay the postage we canianeiaaies _— 


Soothing Syrup (heroain); Koepp’s 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 























Baby’s Friend (morphine sulphate); of water between it and dinner, con- 

ee Dr. Miller’s Anodyne for Babies tinuing it until you feel quite well. 

ut (morphine sulphate and chloral hy- When you get tired of cold water, 

i drate); Dr. Moffett’s Teething Pow- take it hot; add a little salt, sugar, : ; 
e ders (powdered opium); Victor In- lemon juice or anything to change 

I fant Relief (chloroform and cannabis the flavor. The main point is to 

th Indica). ot flood out the system, wash out its 

ut And yet many so-called religious impurities, start the secretions. 

pi papers advertise them! Try these remedies which have . kl > 
: at been given to this Christian world OlTiTe AY Exe ts 
wa i iF ced : : 

of To Cure Headaches, Drink Plenty of without money and without price, 

. Wat which cure instead of deaden, which 
. ater help and have no after-effects. 
aa T is a strange thing that we value Practically all headache medicines 
en’ that which we have to pay dollars are heart depressants. A heart de- 
sted and cents for. We think health is pressant is something which either 
aie bound up in a bottle or tablet at so slows or weakens the action of the 


much per. 
at ’ t 


heart. The after-effects are due to 











































Pe We are all alike in thinking SO; destructive changes in blood, and | 
nied the difference in us is that some of thus the user of “headache cures” 
ste us have reasoned ourselves into the habitually suffers from “thin blood,” 
ae truth, and more of us still think in with pallor, shortness of breath, pal- 
ose error, What in the world are our pitation of the heart, and weakness 
ie thinking caps for, though, if not to of the muscles. 
or use them in consideration of those Get in the habit of drinking plenty 
om things which will nae our bodies of water. It will help to ward off : 
oe, free from as“ prheggecytaped headaches and accompanying ills. ee, 
Therefore, then, ye who beg me to But don’t drink out of the same Sifter Can, 
recommend some headache medicine, pucket or dipper as did the “butcher, with Full 
on remember this—a headache is not a the baker and the candlestick maker” Dictioss, 10 
tit disease; it is the sign of something who harbor “coughs and colds and : oo 
the wrong. And nine times out of ten contagions untold.” 
tell bap ome is pg = CR aes agpte a 
o next time you think of writing BOXES 
or me, try this remedy first, and if it TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS Sir Ser, Domed rorm, emt teers || Gur Two Best ers 
te does not cure, then write. Here is FROM CLOTHING “H& D’’ BOXES Pp 
the remedy: OR removing grease spots from clothing all G i guar BB shane Bemap diary mpntions = peice ins 08 
Sip three cups of hot water, just ag © the, Slowing tormels te Sno, inte Gus Se eee Seeeeas ct erodace. Namin er; oF 
hot as you can stand it, at least half ee ontanc aaa deaee ae eee Sanitary, Protect contents from’ heat, cold 2.00 foro ctub of thes yearly ost 
red, : be tenon sae oo Pi iar ol % — and moisture. Send today for free booklet, scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
cua an hour before breakfast. : Sip a — > —e Bo ame wae aa How to Pack It for Pareel Post.’ of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
: glass of milk that has come just to a spenge or cloth, laying the spot to be rub- Fea ROS a PAGOE PAPER Os, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
: to boil instead of tea or coffee at break- — pened ee Pen ne oinetinn <i} goods. - . 
. fast. Then drink at least six glasses tron—atrs, L. B, Armour, Pleasant Hill, La. The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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Good Teeth— Good 
Health is a lesson taught 
all over the world by 


COCGATES 


mot RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


The regular use of Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day and a dentist’s 
advice twice a year will keep your 
teeth in good condition. 


The delicious flavor of this safe and. 
sane dentifrice makes the daily care 
a treat—for children and grown-ups 
both. 


COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. 9—199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
lakers of Cashmere 
ougquet Soap—luxure 
tous, tasting, refined 








Ad this cou- 
? pon with 4c 
Ag in stamps and 
Ve we will mail you 
“ a trial tube and 

our booklet “Colgate 
Comforts.” 
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TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


Y x farm on rainy days. 
Day in, day out, 
s it’s on the job to keep 

you dry and comfortable at 
yourwork. Patented Reflex 
Edges stop every drop from 
running in where the fronts 








Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send for “<OWER's 
ie: 
275H BRAY 


free Catalog 


A. J. TOWER CO. 








BOSTON 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 


one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a_new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Manuf’:.. 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also golor card and full —oeien 

wing you how you can save a good man 
dollars. Write today. ? . 











A good investment is one of our 
binders at 50c. By keeping all 
your papers you can find what you 





The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner's Sons. All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


GREE ci ctcawtvcceccccecvesbbsenis The hero 
Joel Turner: .........--+-.-. A mountaineer 
Melissa .......-+..... Joel Turner's daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon .........-Joel Turner's neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Dawa and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .....see++++.. The schoolmaster 
Major Buford ........... Chad’s new friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 

ooesee.-Chad’s new neighbors 





SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed, They meet five 
boys with a-dog, ‘‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The -.school-master takes @ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Biuegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft of 
logs. Chad roams around town and is left 
behind, Determined to overtake his party, 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. In 
Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendent of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education, Chad’s 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 
Bluegrass, Chad has won Margaret Dean's 
love when the Civil War breaks out, Chad 
and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, 
while Dan joins the Confederates, 





CHAPTER XXVIII-—(Continuec) 


WEEK earlier two Rebels and two Yan- 
kees started across the mountain together 
—Chad and Dan and the giant Dillon 
twins—Chad and Yankee Jake afoot. Up 
Lonesome they went toward the shaggy 
flank of Black Mountain, where the Great 
feaper had mowed down Chad's first 
friends, The logs of the cabin were still 
standing, though the roof was caved in and 
the yard was a tangle of undergrowth, A 
dull pain settled in Chad’s breast while he 
looked, and as they were climbing the spur, 
he choked when he caught sight of the 
graves under the big poplar. 


There was the little pen that he had built 
over his foster-mother’s grave—still undis- 
turbed. He said nothing, and, as they 
went down the spur, across the river and 
up Pine Mountain, he kept his gnawing 
memories to himself. Only ten years be- 
fore, and he seemed an old, old man now, 
He recognized the very spot where he had 
slept the first night after he ran away and 
awakened to that fearful, never-forgotten 
storm at sunrise, which lived in his memory 
now as a mighty portent of the storms of 
human passion that had swept around him 
on many a battlefield. There was the very 
tree where he had killed the squirrel and 
the rattlesnake, It was bursting spring now, 
but the buds of laurel and rhododendron 
were unbroken, Down Kingdom Come they 
*-went. Here was where he had met the old 
cow, and here was the little hill where 
Jack had fought Whizzer and he had fought 
Tad Dillon and where he had first seen 
Melissa. Again the scarlet of her tattered 
gown flashed before his eyes. At the bend 
of the river they parted from the giant 
twins. Faithful Jake’s face was foolish 
when Chad took him by the hand and spoke 
to him, as man to man, and Rebel Jerry 
turned his face quickly when Dan told him 
that he would never forget him, and made 
him promise. to come to see him if Jerry 
ever took another raft down to the capital. 
Looking back from the hill, Chad saw 
them slowly moving along a path toward 
the woods—not looking at each other and 
speaking not at all. 

Beyond rose the smoke of the old Tur- 
ner cabin. On the porch sat the old Turner 
mother, her bonnet in her hand, her eyes 
looking down the river, Dozing at her feet 
was Jack—old Jack, She had never for- 
given Chad, and she could not forgive him 
now, though Chad saw her eyes soften 
when she looked at-the tattered butternut 
that Dan wore. But Jack—half-blind and 
aged—sprang trembling to his feet when 
he heard Chad’s voice, and whimpered like 
a child, Chad sank on the porch with one 
arm about the old dog’s neck. Mother Tur- 
ner answered all questions shortly. 


Melissa had gone to the ‘“Settlemints.”’ 
Why? The old woman would not answer. 
She was coming back, but she was ill, She 
had never been well since she went afoot, 
one cold. night, to warn some Yankee that 
Daws Dillon was after him. Chad started, 
It was Melissa who had perhaps saved his 
life. Tad Dillon had stepped into Daws’ 
shoes, and the war was still going on in 
the hills. Tom Turner had died in prison. 
The old mother was waiting for Dolph and 
Rube to come back—she was looking for 
them every hour, day and night. She did 
not know what had become of the school- 
master—but Chad did, and he told her, 
The, schoolmaster had died, storming 
breastworks at Gettysburg, The old wo- 
man said not a word, 


Dan was too weak to ride now. So Chad 
got Dave Hilton, Melissa’s old sweetheart, 
to take Dixie to Richmond—a little Ken- 
tucky town on the edge of the Bluegrass— 
and leave her there, and he bought the old 
Turner canoe. She would have no use for 
it, Mother Turner said—he could have it 
for nothing; but when Chad thrust @ ten- 
dollar Federal bill into her hands, she broke 
down and threw her arms around him and 
cried, 

So down the river went Chad and Dan— 
drifting with the tide--Chad in the stern, 
Dan lying at full length, with his head on 
a blue army-coat and looking up at the 
over-swung branches and the sky and the 
clouds above them—down, through a mist 
of memories for Chad—down to the capital. 


And Harry Dean, too, was on his way 
home—coming up from the far South—up 





want when you want it. 





through the ravaged land of his own peo- 


ple, past homes and fields which his own 
hands had helped to lay waste, 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Melissa and Margaret 


THE early spring sunshine lay like a ben- 
ediction over the Dean household, for 
Margaret and her mother were home from 
exile, On the corner of the veranda sat 
Mrs. Dean, where she always sat, Knitting. 
Under the big weeping willow in the gar- 
den was her husband's grave. When she 
was not seated near it, she was there in 
the porch, and to it her eyes seemed always 
to stray when she lifted them from her 
work, 


The mail had just come and Margaret was 
reading a letter from Dan, and, as she read, 
her cheeks flushed. 


“He took me into his own tent, mother, 
and put his own clothes on me and nursed 
me like a brother. And now he is going to 
take me to you and Margaret, he says, and 
I shall be strong enough, I hope, to start in 
a week. I shall be his friend for life.’’ 

Neither mother nor daughter spoke when 
the girl ceased reading. Only Margaret rose 
soon and walked down the gravelled walk 
to the stile. Beneath the hill, the creek 
sparkled. She could see the very pool where 
her brothers and the queer little stranger 
from the mountains were fishing the day he 
came into her life. She remembered the 
indignant heart-beat with which she had 
heard him call her “little gal,’’ and she 
smiled now, but she could recail the very 
tone of his voice and the steady look in 
his clear eyes when he offered her the perch 
he had caught. Even then his spirit ap- 
pealed unconsciously to her, when he stur- 
dily refused to go up to the house because 
her brother was ‘feelin’ hard towards him.” 
How strange and far away all that seemed 
now! Up the creek and around the woods 
she strolled, deep in memories. For a long 
while she sat on a stone wall in the sun- 
shine—thinking and dreaming, and it was 
growing late when she started back to the 
house. At the stile, she turned for a mo- 
ment to look at the old Buford home across 
the fields, As she looked, she saw the 
pike-gate open and a woman’s figure enter, 
and she kept her eyes idly upon it as she 
walked on toward the house. The woman 
came slowly and hesitatingly toward the 


yard, When she drew nearer, Margaret 
could see that she wore homespun, home- 
made shoes, and &@ poke-bonnet, On her 
hands were yarn half-mits, and, as she 


walked, she pushed her bonnet from her 
eyes with one hand, first to one side, then 
to the other—looking at the locusts planted 
along the avenue, the cedars in the yard, 
the sweep of lawn overspread with spring- 
ing bluegrass. At the yard gate she stopped, 
leaning over it—her eyes fixed on the stately 
white house, with its mighty pillars. Mar- 
garet was standing on the steps now, mo- 
tionless and waiting, and, knowing that. she 
Was seen, the woman opened the gate and 
walked up the gravelled path—never taking 
her eyes from the figure on the porch. 
Straight she walked to the foot of the 
steps, and there she stopped, and, pushing 
her bonnet back, she said, simply: 

“Are you Mar-ga-ret?’” pronouncing the 
name slowly and with great distinctness. 


Margaret started, 
*“Yes,’’ she said, 


The girl merely looked at her—long and 
hard, Once her lips moved: 


“Mar-ga-ret,” and still she looked. ‘‘Do 
you know whar Chad is?” 


Margaret flushed. 

‘Who are you?” 

**Melissy.”’ 

Melissa! The two girls looked deep into 
each other’s eyes and, for one flashing mo- 
ment, each saw the other’s heart—bared 
and beating—and Margaret. saw, too, a 
strange Hght ebb slowly from the other’s 
face and a strange shadow follow slowly 
after, 

“You mean Major Buford?” 

“I mean Chad. Is he dead?” 

“No, he is bringing my brother home.” 

“Harry?” 

“No—Dan.” 

“Dan—here?” 

“Yes,” 

“When?” 

“As soon as my brother gets well enough 
to travel. He is wounded,” 

Melissa turned her face then, Her mouth 
twitched and her clasped hands were work- 
ing in and out. Then she turned again, 


“I come up here from the mountains, 
afoot, jus’ to tell ye—to tell you that Chad 
ain’t no’’—she stopped suddenly, seeing Mar- 
garet’s quick flush—‘‘Chad’s mother was 
married, I jus’ found it out last week. Hey 
ain’t no”’—she started fiercely again and 
stopped again, “But I come here fer him— 
not fer you. You oughtn’t to ’a’ keered, 
Hit wouldn’t ’a’ been his fault. He never 
was the same after he come back from 
here, Hit worried him most to death, an’ I 
know hit was you—you he was always 
thinkin’ about. He didn’t keer ’cept fer 
you.” Again that shadow came and deep- 
ened, “An’ you oughtn’t to ’a’ keered what 
he was—and that’s why I: hate you,” she 
said, calmly—‘“fer worryin’ him an’ bein’ so 
high-heeled that you was willin’ to let him 
mighty nigh bust his heart about somethin’ 
that wasn’t his fault. I come fer him—you 
understand—fer him, I hate you!” 


She turned without another word, walked 
slowly back down the walk and through the 
gate. Margaret stood dazed, helpless, 
almost frightened. She, heard the girl 
cough and saw now that she walked as if 
weak and ill As she turned into the road, 
Margaret ran down the steps and across the 
fields to the turnpike. When she reached 
the road-fence the girl was coming azound 
the bend with her eyes on the ground, and 
every now and then she would cough and 
put her hand to her breast. She looked up 
quickly, hearing the noise ahead of her, and 
stopped as Margaret climbed the low stone 
wall and sprang down, 
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Wash 


bright as new » 


You simply wash Mellotoned 


walls and they’re bright as new. 
Do away with the expense and 
mussof re-papering or calcimining 


—paint 


your inside walls with 


beautiful Mellotone, and they'll 
Stay like new for years. 


High Standard 


is easy to apply and ready prepared. 
Mellotone colors are far richer and 


prettier than 
never fade. 


re 


> 
“eb, 
%, 
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calcimine colors andthey 
Mellotoned walls are far 


more cheerful than wallpaper 


and wonderfully durable, 

Not easily scratched nor 

marred—insure bright, 

clean home andeasy 
house cleaning. 


Post yourself now 

on ‘High Standard’ 
Liquid Paint. 

Send for our booklet and 

read about this paint that is 

scientifically made. Tested in- 

fonts in exoct. peoporticna te 
Reduce ‘iligh Standara’ paint 


rod si di pain 
} years of exposure teetshhave prov. 


\) >? oe 


give best results. 
Free_booklet and 
Color Pictures 


os 18 pictures in colors, o: 
omes outside and inside. 
of paint information and id 





best Its i at~ 
al bang owt cd eg a 
vehicles, etc. In writing, ask for 
the name of the n dea! 
BT Ma i a 
ne, arn! Lt 
{f you don’t know him. 


é “3 The Lowe Brothers Co. 
v. : 495 E. Third St., Dayton,O. 
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It’s a “‘Party’’ to 
the Children 
Cream Tapioca 
Pudding 
a Cooked in a - 
Wear-Ever™ 
Aluminum 
Double Boiler 
Give your boysand 
Stslew they Gene, 
“WearEver” 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘““Wear-Ever” 





But be sure to cook it in a 
Double Boiler. You can cook the most 
delicate sauces and | paddings in the Double 
without fear of burning. 





Ever’”’ 
can furnish security 





ed is 





WANTED. Men to demonstrate and sell ‘‘Wear- 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

. 67, New Kensi . Pa. 
minum Oo, Ltd. 

Send prepaid 1-qt. *‘Wear-Ever’’ Stev 

de in stamps---money 








—— Only those who 
be considered. 

















rough 8! 
ability. 


offered for certain inven- 


tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “‘What to Invent” sent free, Sei 


ketch for free reportas to patent 
Patents advertised for sale at 


our expense in Manufacturers’ Jou 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
947.2. Street. Washington, D. GQ. 





Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 





(Continued next week) 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der among friends. No money required. @. WARD & 
CO., 206 institute, Chicago. 
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Saturday, January 9, 1915] 


Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Insti- 
tutes in Eastern North Carolina 


Ges North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture will hold a number of 
important farmers’ institutes and 
farm women’s institutes over eastern 
North Carolina this month and next. 
Look up the list below, tell your wife 
and neighbors, and get all to attend 
the one nearest you: 
Northeastern Party 


Mr. A. lL. French, of Rockingham Co., Con- 
ductor; 

Mr. J. D. Bullock, of Beaufort Co.; 

Mrs. John W, Robinson, of Catawba Co.,; 

Mrs, J. Henry Slagle, of Macon Co, 


January Dates February Dates 


14, Stantonsburg 1, Sladesville 
15, Oak City 2, Ransomville 
16, Ayden 3, Plymouth 
18, Currituck: ©. HH. 4, Williamston 
19, Newbern’s Land- 5, Bethel 

ing 6, Speed 
20, Elizabeth City 8, Gatesville 
21, Salem 9, Ahoskie 
22, Camden C, H, 10, Murfreesboro 
23, Edenton 11, Conway 
25, Mackeys 12, Lasker 
26, Columbia 13, Olney Graded 
27, Creswell School 
28, Pungo S. H, Pike 15, Dixie S. H. 


Road 
29, Pantego 
30, Swan Quarter 
Central Party 


Mr. G. M, Garren, 
Conductor; 
Mr. R. Rives, of Lee County; 
Mrs. Carrie Hudgins Garren, 
rector of Farmers’ Institutes; ¥ 
Miss Margaret Scott, Assistant in 
Canning Club Work. 
January Dates February Dates 
14, Rosewood 1, Richlands 
15, Falling Creek 2, Newport 
16, Seven Springs 3, Beech Grove 
18, Zebulon 4, Vanceboro 


Assistant Agronomist, 


Assistant Di- 


Girls’ 


19, Stanhope 5, Arapahoe 

0, Nashville 6, Trent 

21, Rock Ridge 8, Aurora 

2, Kenly. 9, Washington 
Memorial Church 10, Philips Cross 
Smith’s Chapel Roads 
Calypso 11, Enfield 
Beulah 12, Aurelian Springs 

, Concord 18, Norlina 

9, Willard 15,. Townsville 


Harris Creek S.H. 16, Bobbitt 





Southeastern Party 


Mr. J. P. Kerr, of Alamance County, Con- 
ductor; 

Mr, W, N. Hutt, State Horticulturist; 

Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Progressive Farmer Staff; 

Miss Jane E, Ward, of Wake County. 
January Dates February Dates 

14, Lillington 1, Mt. Pisgah 

15, Turlington 2, Exum 

16, Pleasant Hill 3, Old Dock 

18, Lumber Bridge 4, Bolton 

19, Philadelphus 5, Hallsboro 


20, Stedman 6, Fair Bluff 
21, Piney Green 8, Mt. Tabor 
22, Rosebcro 9, Chadbourn 
23, Garland 10, Fairmont 
25, White Oak 11, Pembroke 
2 Atkinson 12, Clarkton 
» North East, S. H. 13, St. Paul 

Wrightsboro 15, King Hiram 

Bolivia 

Southport 








COTTON MARKET SITUATION 


HE old year passed out with the cotton 

market in a much more cheerful position. 
The demand has been better than could have 
been looked for a short while ago. Prices 
have gradually forged up to the vicinity of 
eight cents for good middling, which is prob- 
ably not very much lower than would have 
been reached on this big crop without any 
war, All this has been rendered possible 
only by steadfastly maintaining the policy 
of not overcrowding the market with exces- 
sive offerings, 

Unrestrained pressure would certainly have 
broken prices much further without result- 
ing in heavier sales. In fact, it is not at all 
improbable that the demand has been stimu- 





lated by the evident firmness of holders. 
Freights to Europe, while very dear, are 
more plentiful, and cotton is rapidly moving 
across. Extraordinarily high rates tempt 
vessels to brave the great dangers of trips to 
the northern part of the continent especially. 


Now that the market shows so much stay 
ing power, it seems to be getting more 
friends. It certainly must be admitted that 
the reopening of the contract exchanges has 
been followed by a very large increase in the 
consumptive demand, and a much steadier 
tendency of prices. Whether the one is a 
consequence of the other or not, at least the 
fact is as stated. Speculation has been very 
apathetic so far, and it may come in later. 
But it does not appear reasonable to expect 
any material further advance on this crap. 
There is altogether too much cotton waiting 
to be sold, and it will be cropping out at all 
times and places, Ww. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 








MONEY IN PEACHES 


Elberta peaches are grown with splendid 
success in Buncombe County, western North 
Carolina, That this is true is cleamy shown 
by the success of Mr. E, J. Herron, of Sky- 
land, North Carolina, R. F. D. No. 1, who 
has a small orchard of 25 Elberta trees, sev- 
en or eight years old, that last year yield- 





ing an average of six bushels to the tree. 


The trees were purchased from a Tennessee | 


nursery. He is selling these peaches at 25 
cenis a basket, 12 baskets to the bushel, or 
by the bushel at $2. Mr. Herron advised the 
writer he had been selling $25 to $30 worth 
of peaches per day during the season from 
his wagon; that his sales on August 18 
were $28, 

With 25 trees averaging six bushels each, 
and sel’ ug at an average of $2.50 per bushel, 
the income would amount to $375, from 
which it would appear the raising of Elberta 


peaches in Buncombe County is a profitable | 


business. N. 
Asheville, N. C, 


BUCKNER. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


A 
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phone. 





Sure, you want a telephone! 
card and mail to us. 


nearest house. 


Savannah 
New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Richmond 





telling just how to get a telephone 


You're Losing Money 
By Hit-or-miss Selling 


It’s not alone that you need more sunshine or 
better seeds or harder work—you need a tele- 
While many Southern farmers are 
keeping in touch with the markets by tele- 
phone, hauling to town only when prices 
are top-notch, you’ve been taking what you 
could get when you happened to haul a load 
in. Overcome all this loss with a 


Western Electric = 


Rural Telephone 


LA fs fi 4 

You and your neighbors can put up an inexpensive telephone line . Alas 
connecting your farms with the market town. NP 4 
without leaving your house, you can talk to the commission man. 
If the day’s price doesn’t suit, you can hold your produce until you 
are offered more money. You can also call a doctor quickly, and 
you and your wife can talk to the neighbors day or night. 

Fill out the coupon, paste it on a post 
We will send you two illustrated booklets, 
ine started. Write to our 
Ask for booklet No. “78-A” and No. “78-B.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


eg rs to get a telephone. It would 
Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas take only a few losses like this to 
St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston pay most of a year’s telephone 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Then, in a minute, 
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Commission Man: “Well, that’s 
all I can give you toda.-! If you 
had brought your load -ester- 
day,I could have given you two 
dollars more!” 


Farmer: “I certainly will have 


cost!” 














Farmer’s GarDEN 


Gere cavern nage enagiteraynegonaeytt MONEE CN Ms AT 
Helps his wife to plan hertable in busy times. Saves 
work and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 
better satisfaction tothe help. A good garden will be 
almost impossible in your busy life without proper 
tools. They cost little and save much hard work. 


WHEEL HOES 


IRON A AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you 
tools and ten times quicker. 





can with old-fashione 
4 woman. boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 
to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet, “:Gardening With 
Modern Tools'’ free 


BATEMAN 
M?’ F’ G CO. 
BOX 892 
Grenloch, N. J. 
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MORE POTASH COMING 


American crops and soils are still 
as hungry for Potash as before the 
outbreak of the European War, which 
curtailed the Potash shipments. 

Some of the Fertilizer Companies 
are trying to induce farmers to buy 
the one-sided low Potash or no 
Potash fertilizers of a generation 
ago. This means a fertilizer that is 
profitable to the manufacturer, but 
not the best for the farmer. When 
the Syndicate in 1910 started the 
direct sales of Potash to dealers and 
farmers at reasonable prices, Potash 
sales increased 65 per cent. in one 
year, a clear proof that farmers 
know that Potash Pays. They know 
that Potash gives good yields, good 
quality and resistance to plant dis- 
eases. 

Many of the Fertilizer Manufactur- 
ers are willing to meet the farmer’s 
wishes and sell him what he thinks 
he needs. These manufacturers are 
now willing to furnish as much Pot- 
ash as they can secure. They offer 
goods with 5 per cent. and even in 
some cases 10 per cent. Potash, if the 
farmers insist on it. 

Shipping conditions are improving, 
mcre fotash is coming forward al- 
though the costs of production and 
transportation are higher. The high- 
er price of fertilizers is not due whol- 
ly to the slightly higher cost of Pot- 





ash. Much of the Potash that will be 
used in next spring’s fertilizer had 
reached America before the war 
started. 


There is no substitute for Potash. 

We can no more return to the fer- 
tilizer of twenty years ago than we 
can return to the inefficient farm im- 
plements or unprofitable livestock of 


that period. H. A. HUSTON. 


(Advertisement) 








POULTRYMEN NOTICE! 


Our annual Poultry Special will be is- 
sued January 30th. 

Send your copy for advertising now, 
Forms close January 20th, so don’t wait, 








When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Don't Feed 
Dy @ejele Ose 


Year’s Crop ———~ en eee 

ieee | Pe] 5 
Into Idle Horses This Winter 
: OUR extra horses that you keep to help 
out on the heavy work only pay for their 
feed a small part of the year. 
save expense by selling those extra horses 


and getting a tractor that stops eating 
when it stops work. 


You Can Raise Bigger Crops Also Avery 


A man who has tried out Tractor 
Power says; ‘‘Few farmers realize 
how much more power they need.’’ 
You need more 
deeper, for more disking, more har- 
rowing. Avery Tractor owners write 
that they now raise bigger crops 
a they can do their work 








ry 
Tractors 
7 and Plows 
in success- 
ful operation 
than any other 
make 
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Why Avery Tractors and Plows Are Selling 
so Fast and Doing Such Good Work 
Avery Tractors are “ light weight ’’—the ° 
waste fuel or power or pack the ground, Ad 
the simplest tractors built—no fan, no fuel pump, 
no water pump,no intermediate gear. And they’re 
built sO, stron there’s almost no wear-out to them, 
Self-Lift’”? Plows save you the expense of 
aman. 5sizes—from 2 to10 furrows. They make 
tractor farming successful on any size farm—large, 
medium or small. Proven by every test known. 
Backed sd strongest guarantees. Built by 2 com- 
pany with experience and a large factory, and 
One that stands behind its machines to the limit. 


Learn All the Facts About Tractor Farming 
why ch be faery 4 have ag he] oe it pays big. 
shouldn’t it pay you, too? ite for the 
the best way at just the 915’ Avery Tractor and. Plow Catalog, crammed 

full of Tractor Farming Facts. 


Avery Company, 2813 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


i Jobbers: Avery Co,, of Texas, Dallas and Beaumont, Tex, 


One Man’ Outfits. 
J 7 Sizes. Fit Any Farm. 


You can 


pewer for plowing 










ET me send 
you a WITTE 
ENGINE to earn its 
cost while you pay 
for it. It’s cheaper 
than doing without 
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Engine has never ee il 
G@Uilias, Garden Ging, Keneas—- ll >in 


casueo WIT TE, ENGINES 


EAS 
tTermMS Kerosene, Gasoline &® Gas 


Sold Only Direct from Factory to User. No matter where you 
five or what work you have that can be hitched to a belt, you can own a 
WITTE to better advantage than any other engine. Sizes are 2, 4, 6, 
8, 12, 16 and 22 Horse-Power. Styles, Stationary, Portable, Skidded 
and Saw-rigs. Over 27 years in the lead in engine-quality 
Better now than ever, with prices that can’t be beat. 

No need now to do without a good engine, or to take chance on @ 
poor or unknown one, to get a low price. The WIrTTs fills the bill, mit 
I furnish highest standard engines fo | 

My Fr ee Book prices less than asked for vettlo-trape. ” | 
My Free Book explains the inside of engine selling as ut 

well as manufacturing. Write today for my Sales f AT UL 
Plan with Easy Terms. ahan ity; 
Ed Hi. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., il UNH et ! 
2357 Oakland Av., Kansas City, Mo.” gaat On Efficiency, and|Durability, 

N AT 
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Ride a RANGE 


bicycle and know you have the. best. Buy a maching 


IAG) you can Prove before accepting. e pocket £ the proGe the dealer would et. verwear’”’ 
iS 3 
Ay DELIVERED FREE on spproval and 30 ead: bette: Lasts twice as long. 


days’ trial 
trial you do not wish to keep 
LOW FACTORY COST, creat ia 
provements and values never before equalled. , 7 nia 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show- be IE ag La] 
W ing our complete line of 1915 bicyles, TIRES, sun- belts Tt 
parts, and learn the wonderful new offers - 


Supplies at factory to 
what we can do for you. A postal card brings everything. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept, F-187 Chicage} 


user prices. 













BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT, Keep in our own 


NO EXPENSE to you If, after 


t. 


r 
1Pand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. 


TO-DAY. 
Dept. 1P Savannah, Ca. 
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Seed Wanted—All kinds of field, garden 
and farm seed are in great demand, Our 





Hurry—Our Poultry Special will be issued 
Advertisers must have copy 
in our office not later than January 20th, Send 
If you don’t, you miss some 
The Progressive Farmer. 


January 30th, 


yours today, 
fine orders, 





readers believe in our advertisers and a 
small ad. will sell your surplus stock, Others 
find it profitable. Why won’t you? 

The Progressive Farmer. 
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a Rod 


Combination6and a hee 
Farm Fence — Horse- no 8 a 
Bull-strong and Prete t. 





AB ii incapart atbottom. 4 In. stays 22 6 moa 





26 inch Hog Fence, ig Barb Wire Cents 
at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart a Rod 





IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire { 45 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. Py 





We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—b0,000 rods day—and Gell Direct to the 
Farmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and — ts of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box # WMuncie, Indiana 
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EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG, It shows 
our complete line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wireand Fence Supplies. Itis the 
markct place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 
For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direct 
to the Farmer at Wholcsale Prices. De your 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIC VALUES 
26-inch Hog Fence, » + 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, » + 2ic. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%4c. ~~: ~* 
Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. per 
Special Barbed Wire, $1 “45 por S0-t00 3 Speol. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices a iy oe 
! Our Catalog is brimful of Fence barg 
' COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester Indiana. 


ji. 















































Make ALL Your Land 
Earn Money For You 


664799 HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


Makes stump pulling a one-man job. 
This powerful machine weighs only 
171 tbs., but it pulls 96,000 lbs. 
Two speeds, high speed for light work, power 
speed for heavy work. No chains. Pull more 

than horse machines. Complete equipment, in- 

cluding 200 feet Weatherproot English stec! 

cable, Used by U.S.Gov’tin Alaska 
and by many states and counties 

Valuable Book on Land Clearing 

» EREE—My new catalog tells costs 

of different methods of land clear- 

ing. Write for it.oday, and get 

special direct-to-you prices. 

W.J. FITZPATRICK 

Box 19, 1926 2nd Avc. 

Seattle, Wash. 











SAVE TIME AND TOLL 


Grind feed with one horse at home 
bie, stron Star Sweep Grinders. Sim- 
aaa t durable, easy running 
ubrs extra hard metal, toolproct. 
sere material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Manyin use 20 
years, Grind ear corn andsmall 
i grains. Little investment and big 
returns. Send postal for catalog. 


STAR MFG. 00., 9 Depot St., New Lexington, Obfo. 




















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





c. C. WRIGHT, &: 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-. eeturer North Cerotina Farmers’ Union 
nearest: Editors: {= W. DABBS, Prosident South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





4 Farmers’ Unien 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY 
(1) How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
(2) What Legislation Should We Demand 
This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 











HOW MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
GOT FULL VALUE FOR ITS 
COTTON SEED 


eee 


Mere Pledges Are No Good But a 
Binding Business Contract Won 
Respect and Profit 


EVEN years ago, when the Farm- 

ers’ Union in Mecklenburg was in 
its period of “thoughtless youth,” we 
decided, with characteristic optimism 
and enthusiasm, to “bust” the cotton 
oil trust by pooling our cotton seed 
and holding for a fixed and unaltera- 
ble price for cash and a much higher 
rate of exchange. 

The county secretary was instruct- 
ed to send blanks to locals for pled- 
ges of cotton seed. The response was 
enthusiastic and generous, the result 
being over three hundred tons of cot- 
ton seed pledged. We thought we had 
“cornered” the cotton seed so com- 
pletely that the mills would just have 
to pay our price. 

There was no time-limit on the 
pool—and there was where we got 
our first hard fall. No two men could 
agree on the “psychological moment” 
to trade, or on just what time a man’s 
pledge would expire by limitation. 
Despite all these imperfections and 
uncertainties in our system, however, 
we did succeed in delaying the mar- 
keting of much cotton seed and con- 
sequently the price and rate of ex- 
change rose to what was then an at- 
tractive figure. Some time in Jan- 
uary the Secretary was instructed to 
drive the best possible trade on 
three hundred tons, which he pro- 
ceeded to do—and was able to deliver 
only thirteen of the three hundred 
tons pledged in the fall. The individ- 
uals had already disposed of their 
seed—and some of them at a rate 
better than the secretary had been 
able to get, Mw 

So much for the pledge system. 
That is the way it will always end. 

That broke up our pooling of cot- 
ton seed for a number of years, but, in 
the meantime, the County Union 
grew into a virile manhood; and last 
year we decided (this time very cau- 
tiously and with many misgivings) to 
pool cotton seed again. But we had 
learned a lesson from our experience 
with the open, unbusiness-like pledge. 
This time we drew a binding contract 
between agent and owner with a def- 
inite time-limit and a_ reasonable 
minimum price and rate of exchange, 
The owner could not dispose of the 
seed at all during the life of the con- 
tract, and the agent could not dispose 
of them for less than the fixed mini- 
mum. But the response to these le- 
gal forms was not so prompt and 
generous. “They didn’t want to sur- 
render their rights.” 3ut enough 
loyal fellows had been converted to 
this business-like method of codpera- 
tive selling to make up a nice little 
bunch of seed. The agent now had 
something tangible to offer and could 
guarantee delivery. For this reason 
he was able to make a trade that was 
perfectly satisfactory—one that was 
not beaten, perhaps, anywhere in the 
South. 

Our County Business Agent has 
now for this season, in these con- 
tracts, over three hundred tons of 
cotton seed and more than five hun- 
dred bales of cotton. 

The owner-agent contract system 
with indisputable power of control, is 
the only business-like method of co- 





Operative selling of staple farm pro- 
ducts—and the only one that will suc- 
ceed. The most fundamental princi- 
ple in codperative business is the 
merging of individual interests and 
powers into a single business unit. 
For the protection of the personal 
honor of our County Business Agent, 
we have a Business Committee of 
three, whose duty it is to inspect all 
contracts both of buying and selling, 
and to act as an advisory board to the 
County Business Agent in all matters, 
to fix rate of commission, etc.; but 
they have no signatory powers in 
contracts. They are very valuable in 
their advisory capacity, but more val- 
uable perhaps, in being able, on ac- 
count of their intimate knowledge of 
transactions, to lay that hoary old 
ghost that has haunted the footsteps 
of every business agent—the accusa- 
tion of getting a “rake-off” in the 
trades. This ghost of “getting some- 
thing on the side” has the power, 
among farmers, to rise phoenix-like 
from its own ashes, and any success- 
ful plan of coéperative business must 
combat it. W. C. CROSBY, 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.—In connection 
with this letter Bro. Crosby encloses 
a copy of the contract form which is 
worth reproducing as follows: 








FARMERS’ UNION Cc a ERATIVE CONe 
TRAC 

eee Ce eee CT a 191. 
This Baereement between s cao 606ii0s cavine 
WW INOE SRI ods ww ci im ee asia bere coves ngent, 
Witnesseth, that said owner to de- 
liver to said agent, between the........ day 
7 I ee eae LO) .. sGNE! CHE s.<-6.0-4-< BY Of cuss 
191.., the following goods, Vins... i.cccecess 
ETC eC ee ee to be 


sold by said agent for my benefit at a price 
GL JORG DEAT ss ois 6 és: 0cs- 0 wes ors , or exchanged 
RES - It is mutually understood 
that > entitled to a commission not 
EG GMCSOO sts os dvs oa nsec E Ry 

This contract is in force..... 





BE Senses aces see wey and pinding upon both 
parties, 
0. 016) 6,09 60:66:06 69:00 669 CCC 08 @ o. Owner. 
Cee cence were pereesecceeeseee ou Agent. 
Witness 





What the Union Expects of the 
Legislature 
HE officers of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union are send- 
ing out letters to members of the 
Legislature calling attention to all 
the resolutions adopted at the recent 
Greenville meeting regarding legisla- 
tion. The following are the ten most 
important planks which legislators 
are asked to support: 

1. For repeal of the crop lien law. 

2. For greater economy in govern- 
ment, salary instead of fee system, 
abolishing office of county treasurer, 
ete, 

3. For land segregation between the 
races, so that white communities that 
wish to remain white may limit fu- 
ture land sales to white people. 

4. For a state-wide legalized pri- 
mary for all offices, safeguarded by a 
strong corrupt practices act. 

5. For a modern law governing co- 
operative enterprises. 

6. For lighter taxation of labor, 
compensated for by heavier taxation 
of inheritances and wunearned in- 
comes, 

7. For extending anti-jug law terri- 
tory. 

8. For raising the compulsory at- 
tendance age limit to 14. 

9. For an appropriation that will 
give our farmers the full benefit of 
the Smith-Lever funds. 

10. For listing the source of am- 
monia on all fertilizer sacks. 

Local unions should now get be- 
hind these measures and urge the 
Legislature to pass them. 





While traveling on a steamboat, says the 
San Francisco Star, a notorious card sharper 
who wished to get into the good graces of a 
clergyman who was on board, said to the 
Teverend gentleman: 

“T should very much like to hear one of 
your sermons, sir.’ 

“Well,” replied the clergyman, “you could 
have heard me last Sunday if you had been 
where. you should have been,” 

“Where was that, then?’ 

“In the county jail,” was the answer. 





My New Low Down No, 8 Spreader 
with cut under front wheels and trussed 
channel steel frame is positively the best 
spreader in the world. Light draft, end- 
less apron, positive force feed, double 
chain drive. Just ask for my book, 
Streak of Gold,” FREE, and I will tell 
youthetruth about manure spreaders 
and how to get the greatest profit out 
of your manure PEOaucts. 


or user 
for a 90-day free trial, to test thoroughly 
against any make of ‘separator that even 
sells for twice as much and will let ; 
you be the judge. Built up to ahigh 
Standard and not down to a 
price, Travel 20,000 miles, look « 
over every factory in the world 
and you can’t find its superior at % 
any price, It’s the most sanitary,most 
scientific, | cleanest skimmer, the most 
beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today andI ots 
seen them all. A postal gets o 
big free Separator catalog and 1 1915 slid- 
ing STGWAY MAST price schedule, 
LLOWAY MASTERPIECE BiG 
Positively = in power, sim- 
Plicity and desi Allour years 
of engine building rt ‘built intoit. A 
mechanical masterpiece. Long life 
and satisfaction to engine users 
are built into every one of these Galloway Masterpiece 
Big Six Engines. Great volume, perfected design and 
simplicity are what make this price possible. A heavy 
weight, heavy duty, large bore and long stroke en- 
goa. 75 overrated. Get right on engines ae you 
uy. Get my free engino book be- 
_ fore you buy an an en- 


loway Co., 

O77 Galloway 

Station 
Gj Waterloo, lowa 





ll) “S2" in’ 1624 % per ROD 
Vi "26" in 14¢ pen ROD 


(| FARMERS FENCE 
Ne 125 STYLES 






Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
= Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. Ab- 
ih i i solute FACTORY prices, 





Best quality Open Hearth 

Steel (Double Sc ieeuenaa 

hy <= Money back if not satisfied, 

=| —£ Ourcatalog of fence sense 

fe will help you to buy right. 
It’s FREE. Write 

TIGER FENCE CO. Box H Clarksville, Tent. 





























ROYAL PEA HULLER 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions — automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue.: 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 























HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light rune 
ning, has Hustler varie 
able belt feed, steel 
head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
wm Cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
WORKS 











Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
pert. Send posta' today 


Winston-Saiem, N.C. 
Colum! ia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 


E66 Incubator $ 
zi 130 Brooder *s l0 























Re is’ doors 
12.6 or 180 ies, Incubator 


uogue, dogerib 8 
WISCONSIN “INCUBATOR co. ‘Box 134 RACINE, Wis. 














$38.38 -to-$46.88 


Pays for board, tuition in literary department, 
rent heat and lights at 


Piedmont High School 


for the spring term, which begins January 5th 
For information address 


W. D. BURNS, 
Lawndale, Cleveland Co.,N. C. 











Cooperation in Fire Insurance 


It keeps the farmers from having to pay 
exorbitant rates for fire insurance, as was 
the case before the Cooperative Association 
was organized. 


May we send you our literature ? 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n 
A. E. S. Lindsey, Sec’y, Raleigh, N. C. 














If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub< 
ecribe, 


ait 








Mad 





ries, 
jube 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS| 








Wood's Seeds 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
for 1915 has been carefully pre- 
pared so as to enable our farmers and 
market growers to determine Intelli- 
gently as to the best and most profi- 
table crops which they can undertake 
to grow. 

The present agricultural conditions 
make it very necessary to consider 
the question of diversified crops, and 
our catalog gives full information, 
both in regard io 


Farm and 
Garden Seeds 


that can be planted to profit and 
advantage. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 
and prices of any 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Grain or Seed Potatoes 
required, Catalog mailed on request. 


T.W. WOOD G SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















Mitchell’s Eariy 
Double Prolific Yield 


Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 


The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
per Acre—1i1640 pounds. 











Double Jointed, Bolied, Limbed and 
Yield—Fruits Early and Continuous— 
Defies Boll Weevil, I ts, Di 

and Frost. 








My Booklet and large picture describes 
how to produce double crops on half the 
acres. Every sack sealed and guaran- 
teed. Price $4 per sack 3) bu. Freight 
allowed except from my distributing 
points, on early orders. 





SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 


Youngsville, N.C. 








_ 








“IT Want What I Want 
When I Want It’’ 


It often occurs that somebody 
needs a particular commodity not 
advertised at the present time in 
our paper, This is because adver- 
tisers cannot afford to stay in the 
paper every issue, For the _ benefit 
of our readers, therefore, we have 
printed a little booklet, ‘“‘Where to 
Buy Farm Supplies,’’ which we will 
be glad to send free. Address the 
Advertising Department and say, “I 
want your booklet, ‘Where to Buy 
Farm Supplies.’ ”’ Next mail will 
bring it, with our guarantee that 
each advertiser listed is square. 

Don’t forget, however, that we are 
constantly getting new ads. every 
week and that you ought to read 
them and save your paper and bind 
it for reference, — The Progressive 


Farmer. 











> 


How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


gG Look over the first Copy of Todays Maga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue--the one you would 
prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 
q There is no coupon or printed form to fill 
in. Your personal request will have their 
prompt and careful attention. 

q This information is for those who take ad- 
vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 
Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 


The Progressive Farmer. 








= 








ka Home-Grown Seed Can't 
Sa Produce Tobacco Like 
: SLATE’S Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 
seed is taken out by our method. 
seed that germinate. 


You secure 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value? Why risk home-grown, un- 
tested seed when the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 

This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm in the world, 
and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. We have 
all varieties, ‘The use of Slate’s seed multiplies the ibiliti 


of yourcrop, Don’t be satisfied with any other but write us now 
for booklet and prices, 


\SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 710 SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 















CONVERT STUMBLING BLOCKS 
INTO STEPPING STONES 
New methods convert stumbling blocks into 

@tepping stones. On them he climbs out of the old 
rut into diversified farming. He plants some Fruit. 
He gets his trees twice as low by buying by modern 
methods. That is from a Nursery that sells only direct 
to the people, saving them agent’s profit, much over half, 


QUICK MONEY METHODS 
He will get Fruitetwice as quick by planting trees started by 
modern methods. That is each kind in its natural soil. He will 
make twice as much by having behind him Modern Methods. That 
is in our 100-page Manual and by personal letter as needed — our 
over 30 years’ experience in practical, successful Fruit Growing. 
Whether you wish to plant or not, it} METHODS OF FRUIT GROWING. It 
would pay you big to write for our cata-|Jalso tells what, when and how to plant. 
logue and get an insight into MODERN JIT IS FREE. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 400 Railroad St., Kittrell, N. C. 
One of the Largest Nurseries in the World, Selling Only Direct to the People 

























LANGDON’S EARLIANA TOMATOES 


Endorsed by Prof. Massey. 


e . . 

On more than one occasion Professor Massey has endorsed our ‘ Adirondack Earliana 
Tomato” as being the best early variety. He says to an inquirer: 

“As a rule it seldom pays for a market gardener to save his own seed, especiaily in your climate (Va.). 
You can save good tomato seed for the main or late crop, but for the early crop seed grown farther north 
will be earlier than seed grown here. I save some melon seed usually, and some fine late tomatoes, but 3 
want seed from the north for early tomatoes. 

“T have tried all the various strains of Earliana on the market, and Langdon’s is the only one I have 
found that meets my idea of what a good early tomato should be. I had them here just like the picture, 
and believe they are the BEST EARLY TOMATO YET DEVELOPED.”’ 

Only the Best is Cheapest. 

It doesn’t pay to buy “cheap’’ seed—especially for tomatoes. You need seed that are 
oeeaeny selected for size, shape, smoothness of fruit and hardiness of plants grown in the 
North. 

We are the originators of the Langdon Adirondack Earliana Tomato, and give you 
results of ten years of careful work. 

Prices—Postage Paid. 

Price of Langdon’s ten-year selection and Line Bred Northern Adriondack Tomato seed, postpaid ; 
Grade No. 1—'‘4 02. 25c.; 14 oz. 40c.; 1 oz. 60c.; 2 @z. $1.20 ; 4 0z. $2.00; 8 oz. $3.59; 1 Ib. $6.00. Grade No. 2— 
Seed from Crown and Selected Fruit: % oz. 75c.; 1 0z. $1.25. Can be suppkied only when in stock. Grade 
No. 3—Seed from our Line Breeding Plots, Best Private Stock, just such as we sow, supply limited: oz. 
$2.00 ; 14 oz. $3.00 ; 1 oz. $5.00. 

Supply is limited and demand enormous. Send your order today; we guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfac'ion. Write for free booklet. 


H. P. LANGDON & SON, Constable, New York. 
3 Miles from Canadian Line. 


a Y 











DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard Field and Garden 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. S ee Rust Proof 
Sow now and bud later Oats, Rye, 
the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 
insecticides. Rape. 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 




















Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 
gressive gardeners as the best over 


Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything { 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 
sending us a request for it. Send for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2162 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents, mention this paper, we 
Dee vn enclose in the catalogue a vacket of 
the above GIANT pansy. 


Taber’s Pecan Trees 
Are the Profitable Kind 


There is as much difference in Pecan trees as in 
Apple or Peach trees. Be sure you get the right kind— 
true to name, vigorous, grown by experts who know 
how to produce profit-making trees. Taber's trees are 
the kind you should plant. 


Sené for Our 1915 Catalogue 
Describes Pecans, Peaches, Persimmons, Plums, 
Oranges, and other fruits for the Gulf Coast; Roses, 


Vines and Ornamentals. Free. 
Ps . 1 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below Ai! Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
> fill. Buy and test. Return if 
mot O. K.—money refunded, 
Bly Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
- ockford, Illinois 











































New Crop,ilowa Grown,Recleaned 


CLOVER... 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
TIMOTHY Blue Grass, etc.,at low prices 
NOW is the time to BU 
Ask for samples and copy of our Special 
Red Ink Price List. Large illus- 
trated Catalog of Seed FREE. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 46 DES MOINES, IOWA 




















= 
Strawberries —the big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest prices—can be grown in your r=34 " 
own garden by using our plants. j 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. ‘. 
It'sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. FP. ALLEN CO. 
121 Market 8t. 
Salisbury - - Md. 





r- 


IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE 
“Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed,” 


WRITE ME AT ONCE. I AM THE ORIGINATOR. 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, 


W. A. SIMPKINS’ COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 





‘COTTON SEED | 


Planting Cotton Seed. Extra 
good of best varieties. War panic 
prices. Write 


B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
For history and descriptive circular. 
_ 




















MILLIONS OF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Positively Frost Proof 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch Varieties. 
Prepaid Parcel Post, 20c per 100, $1.50 per 1,000. 


By Express, not prepaid, $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 up 75c per 1,000. Ten years experience, 
I guarantee satisfactory plants. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., R. D. No. 1, Raleigh, North Carolina 











Strawberries pay better than cotton. 
grown plants are money makers for Southern Plant- 
ers, and Wilkins plants have areputation. One man 
cleared $614 from 1% acres of our plants. Free cat- 
alog describes 100 famous Maryland and standard 


Maryland 


varieties. 
30 Wilkins Bidg., 


SALISBURY, MD. 


























Remember that if what you want to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice. in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
Then call 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free, 





Tean. Nursery Co., Bex 9, Cleveland, Tena. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department’ of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application, 











Registered Jersey Bull—Seven months old, 
grandson of King Fox, fifty dollars. Also a 
seven-months-old son of Tonana’s Torono, 
who is half brother to Sophie Nineteenth, the 
world’s record cow, for one hundred dollars. 
Berkshires—Five fine young boars at fifteen 
dollars each, not registered, or twenty dol- 
lars registered. They are six months old 
and of as fine stock as there is in the state. 
John Bass Brown, Charlotte, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 











HORSES 
Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 





hand- 





~ Cottage Hill “Farm—For Sale at low down 
prices for cash or good note—Belgian, Shire, 
German Coach and Percheron Stallions, 
Good ones, and a good trotting and French 
Coach cross-bred mare, Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








| MACHINERY =| 


The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. 





| __ HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Several honest, 
ple to distribute religious 
@ month sure. 
Georgia, 








industrious, peo- 
literature. $60 
Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 





Wanted—On farm, young white woman to 
assist in house work for small family and 
milk one cow. Good home; to be treated as 


one of the family. S. R. Church, Madison 
Heights, Va, 





Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. , Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box F-23.” 

Agents — Snappiest 
Earth—Red hot 
Goods guaranteed, 





Household Line on 
Sellers, steady repeaters, 
Over 100 per cent profit. 
Write quick—hurry. E, M. Feltman, Sales 
Mer., 523 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rot Proof Your Fence Posts——At a@ cust of 
Be to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results, 
Write for particulars, The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 











Wanted—Men and women, 18 or 
Get U. S. Government life jobs. $65 
month, Thousands 1915 appointments. No 
layoffs. Common _ education sufficient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for 
list of positions now obtainable. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. O 215, Rochester, N. Y. 


over. 
to $150 


LEGHORNS. 


Brown Leghorns — Write, B. M. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


Wanted—White Leghorn hens, 
price, 





Choice 
Stroup, 





Quote age, 
E. B. Davis, Cleveland, N, C. 


~Fine_ White I eg horns—Hens, 
cockerels, $1 each, , Mrs, 
Falls, N. C. 





cocks, and 
. O, Deal, Granite 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





CABBAGE 


Frost Proof Wakefield Plants—70ec, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N, C. 


500 Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 
with Gentlewoman Magazine, 
Chas, Little, Hickory, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. 





1,000. 





postpaid, 
3 years, $1.25. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 
thousand; 4,000 or more, 75c per thousand, 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 





For Sale—Cabbage Plants, Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, $1 per thousand, 
by express or parcel post. Strong healthy 
plants, grown in the open, cold proof. Thos. 

Peters, Norfolk, Va, 
Cabbage P ‘or sale 
per thousand, Charleston Wakefield and 
Early Summer plants. First-class plants. 
Can make prompt shipment. Cash with or- 
der. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 





at sixty cents 





Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, S, C. 





150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala, 

ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. 
for prices and show record, 
Shelby N. C. 

10 White Orpington hens, 1 cock, pure- 


brea for 1 registered Berkshire gilt. F. N. 
Weldon, Lavonia, Ga 








Write 
Bloom Kendall, 








Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply 
some nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 
ting. Write for mating list. Claude F. Deal, 
Landis, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs—For hatching— 
Special inducements to farmers who will 
raise pure-bred poultry this spring. Write 
for particulars. L. C, Lawrence, Henrietta, 
N. C., “State V ice President American White 
Orpington Club.’ 








ROCKS 


CORN 
Seed Corn—White and Yellow Prolific. T. 
A, Gillette, Franklin, Va. 
COTTON 


30 Bushels Lewis Long Staple Cotton Seed 
—To be sold out at once at $1 per bushel. 
John Bailey, Andrews, §S, C. 














Pure Cleveland and Mexican Big Boll, Five 
Lock Cotton Seed—40 per cent lint, early and 
heavy yielders; $1 bushel. M. H. Blair, Sha- 
roa, B.C. 





LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza—Recleaned, 
My own growing, price 
Good reliable seed scarce. Valuable bulletin 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris. 
Reuter, New Orleans, La, 

Lespedeza Seed—New 
large, fully matured, strictly mowing ma- 
chine pan caught seed. Our “Cream of the 
Crop” grade is scarce this season; prices will 
be much higher later; book order now. Write 
for sample, hay folder, and prices. Rumble 
& Wensel, Desk No. 5, Natchez, Miss., ‘“‘The 
South’s largest lespedeza dealer.” 


PEAS 





heavy pan _ seed, 
$3.50 per bushel. 





crop, recleaned, 








White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. 

Stacy’s Poultry Farm — Quality Barred 
Rocks, at farmers’ prices. Amelia, Va 

Thomson's Ringlet Barred Rock Cockerels 
—$1.50. Mrs, Will Boyett, Morris Station, Ga, 

Beautiful Pure-bred Barred Rock Cocker- 
els—$3, $5 and $10 each. Sitting eggs—utili- 
ty and fancy—$1.50 and $5 for 15. Mrs. B. 
T,. Smith, Carnesville, Ga, 

WYANDOTTES 


Laced Wyandottes—Pure-bred $1 
Mrs. George Thornton, Henry, Va. 


Randolph Poul- 

















Silver 
each, 





| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Want Good Farm—wWork on shares, Ed- 
gar Hamlin, Crockett, Texas. 


a LIVESTOCK | 











White Wyandottes—Bighty cents. 
guaranteed; no culls. Riverside 
Farm, Forest City, N. C, A 


Quality 
Poultry 





Dispersal Sale—Other business requiring 
my time, will sell at reduced prices all my 
prize-winning White Wyandottes. Write for 
description and price list. R. S. Somerville, 
Mitchelis, Va. 





BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires—Cholera immune, 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn, 

Extra Nice Berkshire Pi 
each, eleven dollars pair. W. 
Mebane, N, C 





bred gilts. 





dollars 
E. Mudgett, 





Fifty Grade Berkshire Pigs—7 weeks old, 
$3.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. E. 
Hall, Mechums River, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—8& weeks 
old. None better. W. O. Perkins, Buckner, 
Virginia, 











High-class Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Priced low- 
er than you can buy elsewhere, quality con- 
sidered. Correspondence invited. Associated 
Breeders’ Distributing Co., Albany, Ga. 





We have ready for shipment twenty pair 
of as fine Duroc-cersey pigs as we have ever 
seen. If, owing to the war conditions, you 
are short on cash, your credit is good with 
us. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 





0. I. C. SWINE 
For Sale—Pure-bred O. I. C, pigs. G. T. 


Schooley, The O, I. C. Hog Man, Hamilton, 
Virginia, 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Improved Poland-China 3red Gilts and 
Pigs, that please Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 








For Sale—Registered Poland-China 
sows, gilts, and pigs unrelated. 
sonable. McMahan Bros., 


bred 
Prices rea- 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS 


For Sale—Pure-bred registered Holstein 
bull calves and registered Jersey bull calves. 
Holstein prices cash; Jerseys we will sell at 
farmer’s prices, and will take pay in cotton 
at ten cents per pound, Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N. C, 











Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia. 


Herd—Pure-bred registered 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, 





JERSEYS 


20 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N, C. 








calves for sale. 
Gordon, 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
B 


Prices reasonable. F. 


Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 





One Registered Jersey cow, $100; One 
Registered Holstein bull, 10 months old, $80; 
high grade Holstein cows, $100. Little Rock 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C, 











TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hillcrest Poul- 
try Farms, Eidson, Tenn, 


Pure Buff Turkeys—Toms, $5; 
Mattie Shrum, Lewisburg, Ky. 


Fine Mammoth Bronze Toms, 15-18 ‘aera 
5-$10. B. C. von Kahlden, Tryon, N. 


Bronze Turkey, Plymouth Rock Chickens 
for sale. Jack three years old. J. E 
Goodnight, Route 1, Barber, N. C. 








hens, $3. 











Byrds Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Special sale on choice toms. Eggs, $3.50 the 
dozen, Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 





Prize-winning Bronze 
20 to 25-pound hens, 44-pound tom for sale. 
Hens, $4 up; Toms, $6 up. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va, 


Turkeys—Bred from 





Fullblooded Young Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
keys for Sale—20-pound toms, $5; 24 to 27- 
pound toms, $7; 13-pound hens, $3.50; 15 to 
17-pound hens, $5. All from first prize win- 
ning stock, and extra prize of $18 lamp. 
Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N, C 
Route No. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS BEEEDS 


Prize Winning Single 
and pullets. Mrs, 

Young 3ronze Turkey Toms and Barred 

Rock cockerels for sale, J. D, Blanton, 
Marion, N, 








Comb Red cockerels 
John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 








( ‘ockerels—W hite Wyandottes 
Dark and White Cornish, 
up. United Poultry Yards, 


Orpingtons, 
Hamburgs, $1.50, 
Ranger, a, 





For Sale—Fifty head yearlings, weighing 
from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and fifty. B. G, Clary, Gaffney, S. C. 

Ww hite “Holland Turkeys—Toms, $4; hens, 
8: eggs in season, 25 cents each. White 
Wyandotte cockerels also. Mrs, W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, N. c 





Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- 
strain, White Leghorns. Thompson’s Barred 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $l up. J. A. 
Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N. C. 





Eggs and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 
White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide, Beverlea 
Plantation Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 











For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 


Hall & 
Moore, Greenville, N, C. 





Wanted to Buy—All varieties stock and 
table peas. Mail samples with prices. Jef- 
freys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. C, 


POTATOES 


Late Irish Potato Seed—Largest yield in 
county. One dollar per bushel, lots 5 bush- 
els up. Order now. J. D. Nelson, Richland 
Farm, Claremont, Va. 


~ Nancy Hall, 1, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Slips for Sale—Expect 
to be ready to ship by March the first. I 
beg to quote parties placing orders during 
December for early shipments, at $1.50 per 
1,000 plants, or $1.25 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots 
or more. Write or wire, W. J. Hawkins, 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fla. 

SUDAN GRASS 

Sudan Grass Seed—The best. Buy 
from grower and hold responsible. Run no 
risk of Johnson grass. My seed, land and 
crop inspected and approved by Experiment 
Station authorities. Charges prepaid on all 
orders, Price, $1 a pound. 15 per cent dis- 
count for 25 pounds and up. W. N. Sham- 
burger, Member Texas Experiment Asso- 
ciation, Fruitvale, Texas. Reference: Mine- 
ola State Bank. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

















direct 








Wakefield Cabbage Plants—75 
thousand, Oranges, $1.25; 
Tangerines, $3 per box, 
Pine Castle, Florida, 


One Scuppernong, James or Misch grape 
vine when grown will yield twenty bushels 
of grapes annually, worth $20. We will 
ship postpaid ten vines for one _ dollar. 
Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, N. C 

Smoke Your Own Tobacco — Interesting 
and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and com- 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 (pre- 
paid). This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States, F. A. Pinto, Havana, Cuba, 
Box 1368. 





cents per 
grape fruit, $1.25; 
Fred M, Preston, 








I am now in position to make offer on 
Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 
or less, by telephone or telegraph. Write 
or wire me for prices. I also have for sa 
all Southern field seeds such as lespedezé 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, etc. J. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 











| MISCELLANEOUS 


Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $3 barrel; No. 2 


Winesaps, $2.50. Fair Hill Orchards, Mech- 
ums River, Va, 





Registered Pigs—Victoria, 
Best breeding—prolific. 
Hamburgs, White 
man, Mooresville, N. 





Poland-China— 
Chickens, choicest 
pagers. S. M. Good- 
~ Pure bred 
Berkshire 
farrow. 


SN 
, Hmland-China, 
pork pigs. Sows in 
boars. Jersey cattle, reg- 
istered, Bronze turkeys Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, 8. C. 


Ess¢ x, 
pigs and 
Service 


~ Duroe 





To Farmers, Corn and Tomato Club Boys 
and Girls:—10c a year pays for an itemized 
record of everything raised, put or done on 
the farm, Dimmette’s Farm Record Book 
fits every class of farming, and will record 
for average farmer 8 years, Price, $1.50, but 
to introduce quickly I will mail sample cop- 
ies on receipt of only 80c and pay your mon- 
ey back if not satisfied. Order at once to 
get this special sample price. Isom Dim- 
mette, Dimmette, N. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CROP ROTATIONS FOR SOUTH- 
ERN FARMERS 


Some Suggestions That Will Aid in 
Establishing a Profitable Cropping 
System 


HE following rotations, which 

vere worked out for the members 
of the Corn and Pig Clubs, can be 
used very satisfactorily, with some 
modifications, by 
the adult farmers 
of North Caro- 
lina and many oth- 
er sections of the 
South. Of course 
it is not practica- 
ble for the adult 
farmers who plant 
large fields to sow 
all their land ina 
winter cover crop. 
They have not the time to get the 
seed sown in the fall, and further- 
more it would cause the farmer in 
the cotton and peanut séctions to 
have too much breaking to be done 
late in the spring. However, it is 
well enough to have an ideal before 
us to work toward as an incentive to 
do the best we can. 

In the rotations given below rape is 
often. inserted with crimson clover, 
in order to give earlier grazing, and 
to lengthen the grazing period for 
the pigs. Where grazing is not a 
consideration, and the clover is sown 
freely for turning into the land, the 
rape may be eliminated. The crim- 
son blooming clover is about as good 
as the white blooming, and a little 
earlier. 

In the Coastal Plains section bur 
clover furnishes an excellent winter 
cover crop and is a soil builder of 
first rank. It may be used in some 
cases in the place of crimson clover. 
It has one great advantage over crim- 
son clover, in that it reseeds itself 
almost indefinitely. For hay crop 
sown with oats and wheat there is 
nothing that beats hairy vetch. 


For Eastern North Carolina 
No. 1— 


MR, BROWNE 


First year—Corn and soy beans or cowpeas. 
broken in fall and sown in rye, 
Second year—Peanuts, followed by rye or 


oats at digging time, or as soon as hogs—— 


have eaten waste peanuts, 

Third year—Cotton, with rape and crimson 
clover sown at first picking. 

No, 2— 

First year—Corn and soy beans or cowpeas— 
broken in fall and sown in rye or oats. 

Second year—Cotton, with crimson clover 
and rye or oats between rows at first 
picking, 

Third year—Soy beans or cowpeas, followed 
by rape and crimson clover. 


For Piedmont North Carolina 
No, 1— 


First year—Corn and cowpeas or soy beans, 
deeply broken and sown in rye in fall. 

Second year—Soy beans or cotton, followed 
by crimson elover and rye or oats. 

Third year—Soy beans or cowpeas, followed 
by rape and crimson clover. 

No, 2— 

First year—Corn, followed by crimson clover, 

- and rye, oats, or barley, 

Second year—Soy beans or peas followed by 
grain (wheat or oats). 
Third year—Red clover sown 

spring. 
Fourth year—Red clover, 
for corn, 


No. 3— 


First year—Corn and cowpeas, followed by 
oats or wheat, red clover and orchard 
grass sown on grain following spring. 

Second year—Grain and clover. 

Third year—Clover crop, broken in winter 
for corn, 


on grain in 


turned in winter 


For Western North Carolina 
No, 1— 


First year—Corn, followed by crimson clover 
and oats or rye. 
Second year—Soy beans, 

and crimson clover. 
Third year—Clover, broken in 
corn or soy beans, 


followed by rape 
spring for 


No, 2— 
First year—Corn 
son clover. 
Second year—Soy 
or oats. 
Third year—Red 
spring. 
Fourth year—Red clover, deeply 
winter, 
No, 3— 
First year—Corn, foltowed by crimson clover 
and wheat or rye. 
Second year—Cowpeas, 
crimson clover. 
Third year—Cowpeas, or soy beans, or corn, 
T. E. BROWNE, 
T e Ty 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


, followed by rape and crim- 


beans, followed by wheat 


clover sown on grain in 


broken in 


followed by rape or 





SPOILED IT FOR HIM 


Rev. Mr. Goodman—Well, Willie, did you 
enjoy your Thanksgiving dinner? 

Willle—No. We had company and I had 
to eat with my fork. 
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Saturday, January 9, 1915] 


FOR 1915 

Our aunual catalogue is more than a 
catalogue. Its 120 pages of “proved up”’ 
information for planters—38 years of 

\ know how,”’ practical, every day in- 
formation. We have YOUR copy ready 
to mailto you. 

Its Free For The Asking. 

This is our 39th year of successful 
seedselling Ourexperience in select- 
ing seeds and plants that will grow and 
mature inthe Southwest is of value to 
you—if you willmake use of ts, 

WRITE For OUR 1915 CATALOGUE Now. 

SuDAN Grass—The new hay crop has 
made good. Ourstock ofthis wonder- 
ful Grass Seed is the best that money 
can buy. 

ALFALFA—Our Alfalfa catalogue is 
fullof Alfalfa Gumption. 

Valuable premiums given with every 
order. Ourcatalogue explains ourplan. 
THE TEXAS SEED & FLORAL CO. 

1919 Lamar St. DALuas, TEXAS 
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SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 
: : SF Seeogeat. mops aidank 
J Sold on absolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 
24 Shelled corn, oats and 
other small grains. 

All steel. Durable. 


GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 








| 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











UNDENIABLE EVIDENCE 


OW and then some 

vertising rates 
rates they say 
ford it.” 

Look at this photographie reproduction of 
a postcard just a, _ BF 


evidence that it pay to advertise 


reader asks us for ad- 
and when we quote 
“too high,’ or “I can’t 


the 
af- 


receiv is undeniable 


in our 


| paper: 


| 
| 


Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of | 


grain. Makes more 

fiesh, milk, cream, bone and 

GUARANTEED muscle. he “Scientific ’ 

will save youmoney. Two 

gets 8-inch high carbon grinding plates with 

each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 

any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing 14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Qbir- 





THE PROFITS 
IN POULTRY KEEPING 


IS THE TITLE of our 200-page Free Complete 
Catalogue and Poultry Guide for 1915, which 
we mail postpaid to any address on request. 
Illustrates and fully describes our three styles 
of Incubators, eight different sizes, rangine 
in price from $10 to $38; also our self-regula- 
ting, self-ventilating, all-metal Portable and 
Adaptable Brooding Hovers and nearly 100 
other valuable, practical standard articles we 
manufacture for successful, money-making 
poultry keepers on any scale of operation. 

WRITE TODAY for our Complete Cata- 
logue and other valuable free printed matter. 
Address our place of business nearest you. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. Dert.157 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Oakland 














his wife who have 
taken The Breed- 
er’s Gazette for 
twelve years. Thous- 
ands of farmers who 
have made money 
attribute a large 
part of their success 
to The Breeder’s Gazette. It is 
the big, well-printed and illustrated 
farm weekly that tells how other suc- 
cessful farmers are making money. No 
matter what other papers you are receiv- 
ing, you should have The Breeder’s 
Gazette. Ask for a free copy. 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


y Room 1127, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicagn eo 


MONEY gly Bia. Get winter 
A 


eggs. Keep healthy fowls 
ano Save your chicks, Foy's big 
Book tells how. Describes largest poultry and, 
pigeon plant. Shows fowls in natural colors, how 
to feed for eygs, how to select best layers. Mailed 
free. F.FOY, inc., Bon 42, Des Moines, lowe 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
Cost. Write for full information. The Reevcs 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleaus, La. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, 
er should see land for him: 
no man is permitted to offer land for sal ° 
ee unless he sowe us satisfactory references as 
y an 6 





Start small. Grow 





























Guilford County Farms 


for 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Sale—J. A. 








Pender County—Two tracts of land for 
sale, J, W. Page, Willard, N. C 
Virginia Farms—Large and 
‘tobacco section. Easy terms, 
Nottoway, Virginia. 





Good 
Witmer, 


small. 

Cc. 
Farms—We have several nice farms for 
sale at bargain prices. Terms easy. Brown 
Mercantile Co., Chadbourn, N. C 

For Sale—Twelve-acre farm, 
from Durham, on macadam road. 
for trucking; market all the year. 
R. P. Hackney, Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—5-room house and lot, located in 
Small town, 68 miles west of Savannah, on 
Seaboard Railway. Good churches and 
scheol. M. L. Stephens, Ohoopee, Ga, 





two miles 
Splendid 
Write 








For Sale—North Carolina, 700 acres, $5,600. 


Level, black, cut-over pine 
herds of cattle pasture all 
extra feed. Jay Finch, 


land, on which 
winter without 
Jefferson, Ohio. 





| his customers @ square 
| them good stock he will continue 
| ders from them 





| page 
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ad. 
Qw Out 


Our books show 
$1.36 to make 


it only cost 
these 


Mr, Williams 
If he 


deal 


sales, has given 
and shipped 
to get or- 
neighbors for a 
If you are peddling your 
eggs and chickens in a wagon, 
you in time, horse-flesh 
than they are apt to be worth. 

If you have something to sell, put a little 
advertisement in our paper and then be pa- 
tient, While waiting—get 
clean nice stationery, pen and ink and plenty 
of stamps. You will need them sure, 


and their 
long time to come, 
pigs, 
it is 
and energy 


calves, 


costing more 


you are some 





WHY WE REQUIRE CASH 
READER 
advertisement containing 


sent us a Farmers’ 
15 words, 
ing us to charge and send him the bill, 
wrote back and 


We could not 


Exchange 
ask- 
We 
asked him for cash, saying 
open accounts for such small 
amounts, 

Would you believe it? 
said: “If my credit 
you need not run the ad, at all.” 

We carry hundreds of these little ads, 
most of which run only two or three times. 
Where would we come out if we kept books 
on all of them? Some of the accounts 
amount to only a few cents, yet it takes as 
much time to make entries on our books for 
small accounts as it does for a full- 
display advertisement, running 
hundreds of dollars!! 

And that isn't all. 


He got mad and 


these 


into 


It is harder to collect 
small amounts when due than it is big 
When a man gets a bill for 60 
cents he is more apt to ignore it than if it 
were for $1,000. 

It costs two cents to mail each statement 
and then two cents on each letter asking for 
payment of account. 


amounts, 


If you want your advertisement to appear 
in Farmers’ Exchange column you must send 


cash with order, otherwise it will be delayed. 





PARCEL POST EGG BOXES 
INCE Uncle 
service, 
our 
boxes 


Sam gave us the parcel post 


we have 
from 
get and 
fruit, butter 

Now, 
for 


readers where 
for shipping 
and dressed fowls by mail. 
bless your hearts, I’ve got an ‘ad.’ 
you—not very big, it’s true, but an “ad.” 
just the same. 

Look it 
Dauche 
The 
be enormous, 
These 


may 


asking they could 


cartons eggs, 


up in this issue. It’s from Hinde 
Dept, U, Sandusky, 
eggs for hatching 

your boxes 
people do big business, and 
to wait. When eggs start 

prompt shipment should be made. 


& Paper Co., Oo. 
for 
get 


a 


demand will 


so ready now. 
you 
have com- 


ing, 





ADVERTISE YOUR SEED NOW 


VERY indication points to an enormous 
demand for good seed this spring—seed 
of every kind, 

“A burnt child dreads fire,’ and the far- 
mers of the South won't be apt to be with- 
out plenty fruit, vegetables and forage crops 
next year. 

Our rates are low and results are sure, 
We will help you prepare an advertisement. 
Tell us what and how much you have for 
sale, 


isn't good for 60 cents } 


had hundreds of letters | 


(19) 39 


Ruthstein’s Latest Triumph 


“STEELS” 


With Adjustable Leather Taps 


Made in All Sizes for Men and Boys 


Outwear 3 to 6 Pair of Best 
All-Leather Shoes 


Absolutely Waterproof, Light, 
Comfortable, Healthy, Economical 1 


If you knew where you could see and try on a pair of shoes that 
would give you greater comfort and better service—save your health 
and $20 a year shoe money—keep your feet always dry and warm— 
you’d go out of your way to look at it. You’d try those shoes before 
you bought any other kind. That's the kind of shoes I sell. But, you 
don’t have to go out of your way, waste a moment’s time or take the 
slightest risk to see, examine and try my ‘‘Steels.” 

I will put a pair of Steels on your feet. I’ll send them to you for Free ten- 
day try-on? To put on your feet. To wear around the house. To comparetheir 
appearance, their feeling, their wearing qualities with the shoes you took off— 
with any other general service shoe, rubber, leather or felt boot or overshoe 
you ever wore or saw. Iam sure you will find Steelsan absolute necessity to 
you and will want to keep them as a Millionothers have done. Ifnot, you are 
at liberty to return them. 


Send a Postal for This— 


The New Edition of my shoe book “‘The Sole of Steel,"shouldbein F E 
the hands of every male member of every family. Ittellshowyoucan #7 <& BOOK 
find and keep true foot comfort and protection,andaneasy,springy, > 
tireless step. How youcan ward off pneumonia, rheumatism,colds, 
etc., prevent corns, bunions and aching, sweaty feet, save doctor 
bills and shoe bills. Get this free book before you think of 
buying any shoes for work or generalservice. Health, Comfort 
and Economy depend upon your selection of footwear. Get 
your copy of my shoe book. Send for it—today! Address, GAVE. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN Z:s.5s22! Dept. 129, Racine, Wis. $20 
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W.M. Ruthstein 
The Stee! Shoe Map 








A Great Combination 


[LLUSTRATION shows Big Four ‘‘20’? with Emerson Plow’and power 
hoist. The Big Four motor raises or lowers the plow by simply pushing 

a foot lever—whether tractor is running or standing still. Plows, when raised, are out of 
way of everything. When lowered, are adjustable to any depth you wish to plow. Don’t 
waste room and time turning; back up and plow out corners. Plows may be quickly 
detached and tractor used for harrows, disks, drills, mowers, etc.—and all belt work. The 
four cylinders of the Big Four ‘20’ insure steady, dependable power. Three speeds 
forward and reverse make flexibility—adaptable to all soil conditions. 
A Size of Tractor for Every Farm \ 

Emerson Model “L” Big Four “20” Big Four “30” Big Four “45” 
4-Cyl. 2-Speed 4-Cyl. 3-Speed 4-Cyl. 3-Speed 6-Cyl. 3-Speed 

Write today tor tree folder zllustrated in colors and names of users of Big Four **20.” 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company (Inc.) 43536 

Good Farm Machinery—Established 1852 811W. Iron Street Rockford, Ilinois, U. S. A- 








BELT TOA 
FARQUHAR 


Economical,D geadable Power 
for All Kinds Farm Work— 
that’s what Farquhar Single and 
Double Cylinder Steam Tractors edt s — 
always deliver. We also build “ 
Locomotive and Cornish Portable Outfits and detached Engines and Boilers 
suitable.for all conditions. The simple design, superior handling qualities, 
and general efficiency found in Farquhar Engines are the direct results of 
our 59 years of manufacturing progress. You can profit from our experi- 
ence. Tell us your needs, and we’ll send valuable 72-page catalog, containing Presses, Potato Diggers, 
an illustrated account of the Farquhar Line. Grain Drills, C: 


, Cultivators, 
Write a postal today and the book comes prepaid by return mail. etc. Illustrated litera- 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 419, York, Pa. 


ture free on request. 


HAD ’EM IN STOCK 
A HARDWARE dealer and his wife were 
listening to a famous singer, ‘What a 
wonderful exclaimed 
woman, 
“Feu, 
“Majestic 
The 
lines 
goods. 
The 
usually 


The Farquhar Line. 
. Boilers, 

Mills, Threshers, Steam 

and Gas Tractors, Cider 











Cushman Light Weight Four 
Farmers Handy Truck 


Cushman Light Weight Engines 
are the useful for farm w 

Built to run without trouble and to do 
things no other engines do. Throttle 
Governed, quiet and steady. Schebler 
Carburetor and Friction Clutch Pulley. 
May be at any — speed 

hanged while running. Perfectly bal- 
onged almost no friction. Very light weight, 
F . 


range she has!” the 


yes,’”’ was the husband’s reply— 


merchant 
usually 


who carries the 
has a fresh, 


advertised 
clean stock of 


who buys the advertised 
value received. 


man 


lines 
easy to move aro’ “ 
‘our . qe ony fA 

; ~ 


a a \ 
e 


gets 





Poultry Special, January 30. Send your 
advertisements in at once. No time to lose. 

Be sure to specify whether you want dis- 
play or classified advertising and state how 
long you want the ad. to appear. Write your 
ad. on a separate sheet from your letter, 


320 Ibs. 
4to 20H. P. 
Ten-y 
Gueran 
mgs Book 
FREE, 
Cushman 


s 
@ 
@ 
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@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 


Poultrymen—Our annual Poultry Special 
will come out January 30th. Rush your ad- 
vertisements in, as forms will close January 
20th, The Progressive EKarmer. 











Get them to yourself. Every stump is costing you that 
much many times before it rots away or is dry enough to 
burn. The money will pay for Hercules Triple Power Stump 
Puller several times over. And the stumps will come away 
clear, leaving the land in fine condition and ready for cultivation. 
Get the virgin soil the stumps are covering. It is the best soil on 
your farm, and will make the biggest yield. As long as your stumps 


stand, they rob you of this fine land, and make a breeding place for 
the germination of weed seed. 


Every Stump Left Standing 
Is a Star Boarder 


costing you money every year and bringing in nothing. Where 
B. A. FULLER stumps stand in a field already under cultivation, they not only rob 
President you of your best soil, but they make cultivation slow and costly. 


‘Gal Make Money All Winter 


f th : On warm days get out and pull stumps all winter and in the early spring. You 
or e and the boys can make $5 to $10 a day this way. And the money will double 
B ok of itself up every year afterward. You can pull your stumps at 3c to 5c each and 


clear an acre or moreaday. You can pull hedge and move houses. You 
make money clearing your neighbors’ fields when yours are clean. 
Proofs 
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Hercules Pull- Castings Guaranteed for Three Years 


ae teat int Against All Breakage from Any Cause Coupon Now 
backed up by I guarantee the work this machine does and you take — 
hundreds of no chances. I have seen it walk away with big ‘ 
1 pistes stumps 6 feet across, as a giant would pull out a 
actual experien milkweed stalk. I have thousands of letters from 
ces of farmers allover America telling how farmers have soon 
and government made enough money to pay for the puller 
experts. out of the cleared land. 


. Hercules Portable One-Man Puller 
esecenbae oa is for the man without a team. 
Hercules for 15 years. a ee 


My friendsare every- B. A. FULLER, President 
where. There may be 


one right in your own Hercules 


®& neighborhood. Manufacturing 
BS , Write and see. Company 
= @ Also get the 88023rd 
Ba ’ special low 
5 ee oe Street 
sition I will Centerville, 
make you lowa 
now. Fill 
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HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Tea 


"Tas only portable one-man puller on the market. By pulling ie nt Hercules Portable excels all other hand m hines, b 
* 100 pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 S So light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
pounds on the stump. When stumps are out a 14-year old boy with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. 


The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. Write for 
can move puller. No heavy lugging or dragging. particulars. 








